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e; FACTS AND SCRAPS. 
genius was asked, 


A painter of great 


“Which would you prefer—that a a should 
tell you that you are the greatest living ter 
and yet not think so, or that they should think 


so without telling you?” “JT ghould prefer 
them,” he replied, “to say 60 whether they 
thought so or not, because I can do the 
thinking for those who don’t.” 

* * * 


A FrencHMan went to an American and said, 
‘« What does a polar beardo?" The American 
answered, ‘‘ What does a polar bear do? I don’t 
know. Why, he sits on the ice.” ‘* Sits on 
zeeice?” “Yes,” said the American, ‘ there 
is nothing else to sit on.” “ Vell, vat he do 
too?” ‘ What does he also do? Oh, he eats 
fish.” “Eats fish—sits on zee ice and eats 
fish. Then I not accept.” “ » what do 
you mean? You don’t accept ? do you 
mean?” ‘Oh, non, non, I does not aie I 
was invite to be polar bear (pall-bearer !) to a 
funeral.” 

* * * 

Tue following is a true story of heroism. 
A gentleman in a country town proposed to 
drive with his wife to a picturesque cemetery 
beyond the town. Calling his son, & bright boy 
some four years old, he told him to get ready 
to accompany them. The child’s face fell, and 
the father said, ‘Don’t you want to gO, 
Willie?” The little lip quivered; but the 
child answered, ‘Yes, father, if you wish.” 
The boy was strangely silent during the 
journey, and when the iage drove under 
the wide archway he clung to 
side, and looked up into her face, with pathetic 
wistfulness. After an hour spent in the 
pea they returned to the carriage, and the 

ther lifted in his little son. The child looked 

rised, drew a breath of relief, and asked, 
“ Why, am I going back with you?” ‘Of 
course are. Why not?” ‘I thought that 
when they took little boys to the cemetery they 
left them there,” said the child. Many a man 
does not show the heroism in the face of death 
that the child evinced in what to him had 
evidently been a summons to leave the world. 

* * * 


Tact.—The world is governed as much by 
tact as talent; perhaps the former takes the 
lead. I heard a few days ago of a parson who 
showed a lamentable want of that quality. He 
took chaplain’s duty in a workhouse on one 
occasion, and selected for his text, ‘Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures on earth,” &c. This 
is equalled by a clergyman who was called 
upon to preach to the prisoners in a county 
gaol, when he pleasantly commenced his dis- 
course by the remark, “I am glad, my dear 
friends, to see you all here this morning.” 

* * * 


A CONVICT’S OPINION OF PRISON. 

Tux following was found written upon the slate 

of a convict at Portland :— 

I cannot take my walks abroad, 
T’m under lock and key ; 

And much the public I applaud, 
For their kind care of me. 


his mother’s 


Not more than others I deserve, 
In fact, much less than more; 

Yet I have bread, whilst others starve 
And beg from door to door. 


The honest worker in the street, 
Hoelf-naked, I behold, 

Whilst I am clad from head to foot, 
And covered from the cold. 


Thousands there are who scarce can tell 
Where they may lay their head ; 
But I’ve a warm and well-aired cell, 

A bath, good books, good bed. 


While they are fed on workhouse fare, 
And grudged their scanty food, 

Three times a day my meals I get, 
Sufficient, wholesome, good. 


Then to the British Public health, 
Who all our care relieves ; 

And while they treat us as they do 
They'll never want tor thieves. 
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GENTLEWOMEN AS 
CHILDREN’S NURSES. 
By Emmy Hitt. 


Ir is a pleasurable surprise to hear of a career 
in which there are good openings for trained 
and capable gentlewomen, and where the supply 
of workers is not equal to the demand. “I 
could place four times as many nurses as I 
have nurses to place,” says Mrs. Walter Ward, 
the foundress of the Norland Institute for the 
Training of Gentlewomen as Children’s Nurses 
on Freebelian principles. To those who have 
not considered the matter it may seem strange, 
and like an upsetting of all the convenances, to 
send out ladies as nurses to children. But it is 
not at all more of an innovation than it was 
forty years ago to set ladies to nurse every kind 
of case in our hospital wards. The work for 
which young ladies are trained at the Norland 
Institute is no new work, but the most 
womanly of all womanly occupations made 
‘systematic and scientific by careful preparation. 
Sick nursing passed from the hands of those 
who had been employed in it mainly because 
they were fit for nothing else, into the hands of 
those who, by intelligence and training, were 
the most capable of doing it. ‘It is like 
heaven,” said a patient at St. Thomas’s, who 
had emerged from the old régime to find 
himself tended by a Nightingale nurse. 
‘Thousands of ladies have since that time found 
honourable occupation and gained an inde- 
pendence in spending the best years of their 
lives in bringing the sick back to health, or at 
least in palliating the miseries of illness. 

But the other kind of nursing, that of tending 
the healthful helplessness of infancy, is an 
occupation none the less honourable and useful, 
and it is far more full of hope and cheerfulness. 
With seventeen million cases of preventible 
illness every year, and not one death in ten 
arising from normal decay, it is patent that a 
large part of the sick nurse’s work must be to 
undo the evil which human ignorance, care- 
lessness, or recklessness have wrought. The 
children’s nurse, on the other hand, has the 
young, healthy life to guide and foster; all the 
natural forces of growth and development are 
on her side; she has—she? certainly should 
have—no evil to undo, only the good to cherish. 
“‘ Give me,” said a shrewd observer, “ the child 
for the first seven years of its life; you may do 
what you like with it afterwards.” The prac- 
tice, so unfortunately common, is to regard the 
moral and intellectual education of the child as 
only beginning at the end of these seven years, 
despite the fact that we learn more during those 
early years than in the remainder of our lives. 
It is simply astonishing to see the easy in- 
difference with which children are entrusted 
during the most impressionable years of their 
lives to the tender mercies of ignorant, rough, 
and often vulgar persons. Just as it was 
heaven to the hospital patient to be tended by 
the trained lady, so is it salvation‘to the child 
to be in the hands of one who has learned 
something of the principles and practice of that 
most important—if not most difficult—of all the 
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arts of ‘culture, the training of the human plant. 
There are numbers of high school girls, and 
girls just out of the home school-room, young 
gentlewomen by birth and up-bringing, whose 
parents cannot afford to give them a profes- 
sional training, but who must earn something. 
There are very many who have passed 
respectably through the regular school curri- 
culum, but who have no literary, artistic or 
scholastic tastes; ‘they do not excel in any 
subject enough to make a profession out of it. 
Yet they may be not only painstaking, patient, 
observant and resourceful, but have stores of 
affection, and a real genius for the domestic 
role. If an elder member of a large family, 
such a girl will have attended the younger ones 
as the mother’s deputy, and in households full 
of juveniles she is always in request because of 
‘her clever way witb children.” 

Young gentlewomen of this type are of the 
right mould for a Norland nurse. If they 


intend to follow a career, and are willing, as a 
resident governess has to be, to make their 
home in the house of a stranger, they would do 


well to take the course of training at the Nor- 


land Institute. This establishment was founded 
in 1892 by Mrs. Walter Ward (Miss Emily 
Lord), whose name is in the front rank of 
those who have promoted the spread of true 
Froebelian principles in this country. At the 


Norland Place School, also founded by her, 
she not only instructed little children on this 
method, but founded a Training School for 
Teachers. The Institute is, therefore, in the 
nature of a further development of the system 
of Frebelian training. 

The first object of the Institute is to provide 
the public with trained nurses for young chil- 
dren. The training extends over nine months. 
The first three are spent in the Institute, where 
the training is carefully individual as well as 
collective, combining the practical and the 
theoretical in wise proportion. If there are 
twenty nurses all in their first three months of 
training, four will go to the Kindergarten 
School; four to the Norland Workroom to 
learn simple dressmaking—for there is a work- 
room, under the superintendence of a lady, where 
gentlewomen are employed in making the 
nurses’ uniforms; four will be on domestic 
duty, that is, washing breakfast things, bed- 
making, general tidying of rooms, learning 


practically how to make beef tea, simple 
puddings, and porridge, and how to prepare 
poultices ; and the remaining eight ladies will 
be at needlework under the principal, Miss 


Sharman, who holds a first-class certificate of 
the National Freebel Union. Lessons in simple 
hygiene are included in the domestic training ; 
probationers are also taught how to take 
temperature, and how essential it is to report 
any changes or other signs of illness. Another 
very useful kind of instruction is in the washing 
of wocllen garments, laces and small articles. 
In the after part of the day students attend 
lectures for four hours on the methods of 
instructing and training the young. Mothers 
will be pleased to learn that one invariable 
requirement of the little ones is met by the 
cultivation of the art of story-telling. Students 
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are not taken under eighteen, nor as a rule 
over thirty years of age. 

The curriculum, it will be seen, affords a 
complete and admirable combination of the 
theoretical and the practical, but thorough and 
minute as the latter is, it is held subordinate 
to the intellectual and moral training. The 
raison d’étre of a Norland nurse is that she 
is capable, not only of caring for the bodily 
well-being of a child, and keeping it from 
crying and being troublesome, but that she 
knows how to draw out its little faculties, that 
she can train it in observation, colour, form, 
drawing, number, music, language, poetry, order, 
neatness and patience. The occupied child is the 
happy child; it depends on the nurse whether 
the occupation is wise and helpful or the 
reverse. Special pains are also taken at the 
Institute to lead probationers to grasp the fact 
that their daily life in the presence of their 
children constitutes, as Mrs. Ward so happily 
puts it, ‘ Religious training during the earliest 
years of child life, that it is, or should be, a 
fulfilment of the laws: ‘Little children, love 
one another,’ ‘Do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you.’ Such teaching 
forms the true basis of Nursery Religion, and 
has ® more permanent influence on the 
character than direct dogmatic teaching.” 

The next three months of the probationer’s 
training are spent ata children’s hospital, or 
convalescent home, such as the Moseley Hall 
Convalescent Hospital, Birmingham, St. Mary’s 
District Nurses’ Home, Plaistow, the Victoria 
Hospital for Sick Children, Hull, and many 
others. For it is essential for anyone in charge 
of children to have some practical knowledge 
of what to do in cases of emergency, sickness, 
and accident. 

The third three months are spent as proba- 
tioners ina family. Itis then that the mettle 
of the nurse is tried, and it is only after this 
that she can gain her certificate. Many do so 
well in their probationership that they remain 
on with their charges. Some have stayed 
three years in one house; two or three have 
been four years, and many one year. After three 
years of work, Mrs. Ward encourages the nurses 
to specialise, according to the bent of their 
capacities, so that they may draw out the best 
possibilities of their own natures. Some will 


| be suited for family governesses, some for 


teachers of the deaf and dumb, or of the blind 
or the defective. Others may become what is 
termed achaperon sewing-maid. This treble- 
barrelled title, if rather long for daily use, is 
sufficiently expressive. It means the continua- 
tion of care for the children after they are out 
of the nursery. Others of strong physique 
might find good well-paying employment as 
first class mothers’ help in the colonies. 

The salaries taken by Norland nurses range 
from £20 to £50, and for the really efficient 
there are possibilities of doubling the latter 
amount. The cost of training is thirty-six 
guineas, payable half on entrance, and the 
remainder at the end of the first three months. 
This includes three months’ residence in the 
Institute, board, washing, teaching, materials, 
apparatus, and the necessary fees at hospital. 
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The first uniform outfit is also provided by the 
Institute at the end of the first six weeks. It is 


the end of that period, to withdraw, and the 
fees are returned, £1 a week being deducted 
for general expenses. It is possible to pass 
through the training of the Institute without 
taking a post in a family for at least one year, 
but then a higher fee (£50) is required, and a 
certificate cannot be gained without a testi- 
monial for three months’ work in a family. 

Mrs. Ward is making every effort to induce 
nurses to lay by for a pension of some kind, or 
a Life Assurance, and advice is given as to 
suitable offices. 

There are now nearly 200 Norland nurses 
and probationers at work. They are scattered 
up and down the country, but they have a 
healthy esprit de corps, and are kept in touch 
with one another and their alma mater by a 
quarterly magazine printed for private circula- 
tion, to which they contribute, and by quarterly 
*¢ At Homes ” at the Institute. 

Mrs. Walter Ward has rendered a two-fold 
gervice. She has opened out a new career for 
gentlewomen, and she is offering parents nurses 

x their children such as it has never been 
possible for them to have before. For the first 

me the work of the nursery, like that of the 
achoolroom, has been raised to the rank of a 
professional occupation for ladies. We should 
not wonder if the coming generation should 
look back on the nurse girl of the past much in 
the same way as we do on the Mrs. Gamp of 
‘* the forties.” 


Women as Desntists.—Dentistry is one of 
the most remunerative of the professions which 
has lately opened to women. According 
to a Philadelphia writer, more than one-half of 
& dentist’s patients are women, and a little 
inquiry will also show that most women will 
prefer a woman dentist. This authority says: 
“The dentist’s hours may be e very 
light; indeed, very often five or six hours 
out of the twenty-four will constitute a 
lucrative day’s work. The prices commanded 
by the skilful woman dentist are high, and 
as soon as she is established her income is 
assured. But not every woman who desires the 
dentist’s income can earn it. The woman who 
wants to become a dentist should, in the first 

lace, have good health. She should be able 

stand on her feet for hours at a time; she 
can’t fill a tooth properly when sitting down. 
The sight should be keen enough to penetrate 
the recesses of that mysterious cavern termed 
the mouth. Again, the close contact with 
compres of various descriptions, and the inhala- 

on of many breaths, can only be endured by a 
person in health. The woman dentist 
must have steady nerves. It will not do for 
her to be hysterical. She must be able to 
encounter emergencies calmly. But the most 
important qualification, and the one without 
which the woman dentist is doomed to failure, 
is the possession of mechanical ability. This is 
absolutely necessary. The insertion of a gold 
filling in a structure which is a living organism 
in such a manner that it will perfectly exclude 
moisture, and preserve the defective tooth for 
years, is a task that will baffle the man or 
woman who uses head-work only. It can only 
be successfully accomplished by one having 
mechanical skill.” 

=e 


Tunx truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a faithful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 
Bonar, 
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OUR SISTERS IN_ INDIA. 


Tuar excellent little paper the Indian Social 
Reformer, which is written with tact and 
jadgment, and yet firmness, and to which we 
are indebted for much information on the 
position and prospects of our poor little Indian 
sisters, gives the following particulars of a 
proposed 

MARRIAGHABLE AGE-LIMIT BILL IN MADRAS. 
The following is the text of the Bill to fix the 
Marriageable Age-Limit of Boys and Girls, 
drafted by the Hon. Mr. Rethnasabapathi 
Pillay :— 

Whereas it is expedient to fix the age-limit for 
‘the marriages of boys and girls in the Presidency 
of Fort St. George and its dependencies in view 
to preventing infant marriages and the attendant 
evils resulting therefrom: It is hereby enacted 
as follows :— 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Madras 
Age of Marriage Act. (2) It extends to the 
territories for the time being administered by 
the Governor-in-Council of Fort St. George and 
its Dependencies. _ 

2. This Act shall come into force on such 
date as may be specified by the Local Govern- 
ment in a notification published in the Fort St. 
George Gazette. 

8. (1) No boy who has not completed his 
sixteenth year, and no girl who has not com- 
pleted her tenth year, can be married. (2) But 
marriages performed in contravention of the 
age-limits prescribed above shall, nevertheless, 
be valid as regards civil rights. 

4. In cases of marriages performed in trans- 
gression of the age-limits laid down above, the 
parents or guardians of the bride and bride- 
groom, and, where the bride or bridegroom 
is a major, such major shall be liable to criminal 
prosecution. Provided that no such prosecu- 
tion shall be instituted without the previous 
sanction of the Local Government, and before 
notice to show cause against such prosecution 
has been issued to the parties concerned. 

5. In cases of bona-fide disputes on the 
question of the age of the contracting parties, 
the district magistrate, under the orders of the 
Local Government, shall summon five jurors 
from the list of jurors in force for the time 
being in the Court of Sessions and obtain their 
verdict. Such verdict shall be final, and binding 
on the Local Government. 

6. Offences under this Act shall be triable by 
Magistrates of the first class, and are punish- 
able with fine. 

7. Rules for carrying out the provisions of 
this Act shall be framed by the Local Govern- 
ment, and after publication in the Fort St. 
George Gazette shall have the force of law. 

The following is the 

STATEMENT OF OBJECTS AND REASONS 
of the measure :— 

The object of this Bill is to fix a limit for the 
marriageable age of boys and girls in this 
Presidency. The subject of infant-marriage 
has been before the public for upwards of two 
decades. It has formed the subject of sympa- 
thetic controversies all over India. Social 
Reform Associations are to be found in impor- 
tant centres of the Empire, and journals 
devoted to the cause have been working side by 
side. The intelligent public opinion has been 
long ago awakened to the evils of the existing 
marriage system. The consequences of child- 
marriages are disastrous. The evilsare of a mani- 
fold character, affecting the social, moral, intel- 
lectual and physical well-being of society. Child 
marriages are the greatest curse of the country. 
As mortality among infants is large, the system 
results in increasing quantities of the widow 
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population, and, among Hindus, perpetua) 
widowhood with all its attendant misery, 
There is no misfortune which the Hindy 
parents deplore so much as the widowhood of 
& young daughter in their household. The 
physical defects or moral taints among children 
may be imperceptible. They may grow with 
age, and “ the husband may become fit for the 
grave when the wife becomes fit for the home,” 
The practice leads to the deterioration of the 
race. The boy becomes the father and the girl 
becomes the mother very often when they are 
scarcely sixteen and thirteen, and they grow 
old and decrepit almast in youth. The State 
has to face a grave economic problem in the 
shape of over-population steeped in poverty, 
Some idea may be formed of the extent of the 
misery caused by the practice of infant. 
marriage when it is remembered that, 
in this Presidency, out of five females, 
one is a widow; whereas in England, there is 
one widow in 18 females. This high percentage 
in our midst is very largely brought about by 
child-marriages. According to the Census of 1881, 
the number of widows under 10 years of age in 
the Madras Presidency was about 5,600. The 
percentage of child widows is largest among 
the Brahmin community, among whom infant. 
marriages are largely practised. The following 
extracts from the Madras Census Report are 
very suggestive :—‘ This gives us roughly an 
estimate of the age at which the Brahmin girls 
are married. Some are married before seven 
years of age, nearly all are married before 10. 
The figures suggest that between six and seven 
is the average age of marriage for females 
among Brahmins. This has the natural 
result of a high percentage of widows, 
and we find that nearly one-third of 
the Brahmin women are widows.” ‘‘ There are 
proportionately 50 per cent. more widows 
among Brahmins than among other castes, and 
this surplus may be wholly attributed to the 
greater extent to which infant-marriages occur 
among Brahmins than is the case with other 
castes. Certainly one-third, probably a larger 
proportion of the number of Brahmin widows, 
are widows owing to this custom ; that is to say, 
if Brahmins countenanced infant-marriage only 
to the extent that other castes do, there would 
be nearly 60,000 fewer unhappy women in their 
caste. The total figures show that there are 
80,000 widows under 20, and the foregoing 
remarks suggest that the Brahmin custom is 
responsible for three-fourths of this.” 

Komaties and high-caste Vellalas among 
Hindus have followed the example of the 
Brahmins in practising infant-marriages. The 
practice is not confined to Hindus. It obtains 
among Mohammadans, and even Parsees. The 
evil is admitted on all hands. The intelligent 
public opinion of the country deplores it. But 
the advance of higher education on western 
lines, far from arresting the pernicious custom, 
has tended to promote it. This may sound 
paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true. The 
parents of the girl, even from her fourth or fifth 
year, are seized with an anxiety to secure for 
her the most eligible boy either on the road to 
University distinction or belonging to a wealthy 
family. The anxiety isrendered feverish by the 
fear that they may be forestalled by the parents 
of girls in other families securing the eligible 
boys. The result has been during the recent 
times a regular trafficking in match-making. A 
premium is offered by the girl’s parents to those 
of the boy, and whoever pays the largest sum 
of money wins the game. This traffic in 
match-making between children is being 
carried on to such an extent as to 
bring into existence a graduated scale 
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of prices payable for boys according to their 
progress towards University honours or accord- 
ing to their wealth. There is so much to be 

for « matriculate, so much for an F.A., 
and so much for & B.A., #0 much for a B.A. 
and B.L., and so on in the ascending scale. 
There is very little hope of any reform proceed: 
ing from our society itself, especially when 
adverse influences as stated above are at work, 
even if society is able to work out its own 
galvation. But it is powerless to help itself 
in the absence of statutory aid. 

The late Honourable Mr. Justice K. T. Telang, 
after thoroughly investigating the question, 
arrived at the conclusion that “neither Caste 
nor Shastras as properly understood exact any- 
thing more than that girls should not remain 
unmarried after attaining puberty.” The late 
Sir T. Madhava Rao has stated it as his deliberate 
opinion that it is “desirable and necessary to 
establish some inducement to parents and 
guardians to delay the marriage of girls until 
they complete their ninth or tenth year of age.” 
He “ would have two age limits: one for castes 
under obligation to marry the girl before 
puberty, and the other for castes at liberty to 
marry the girls after puberty.” The Hon. Mr. 
Justice Ranade, of the Bombay High Court, 
is of opinion that “the desperate misery of 
infant-widows is a scandal, and a wrong which 
is a disgrace to any well-regulated society. 
There is really no choice allowed to the unfor- 
tunate creatures, who are disgraced before they 
feel the reason why such cruelty is practised 
upon them. It was on this account that I 
proposed a legislative enactment fixing the 
minimum limit of marriageable age.” 


The proposed measure fixes the marriageable 
age of boys and girls at the completion of the 
sixteenth and tenth years respectively. There 
is nothing in this provision which will interfere 
with the religious scruples of the Hindus. In 
the case of girls among Brahmins, the only 
restriction that is observed is that the marriage 
ceremony should be performed before they 
attain their puberty. There is no restriction of 
any kind as regards the maximum marriageable 
age of boys among Brahmins, or of boys and 
girls among other communities of the Hindus, 
with sundry exceptions, such as “‘ Komatties,” 
&c., who follow the Brahminical practice of 
marrying their girls before puberty. As regards 
Mohammedans, there is absolutely no restric- 
tion regarding the marriageable age. In view 
of the above considerations, the Bill proposes 
that girls, to whatever community they may 
belong, should not be married before they com- 
plete their tenth year. 


An investigation of the early history and 
traditions of the marriage customs will show 
that the prevailing practice of infant-marriages 
among Hindus, at such early ages as three to 
seven, are modern corruptions and innovations 
not authorised by Shastras. During the pre- 
Vedic period the forms of marriage and family 
life were barbarous and archaic. There are 
traces of this period in the Mahabharata, when 
marriage was no sacrament and the relation of 
husband and wife was of a loose character. 
During the Vedic period marriage was based 
upon lofty ideals, there being no compulsion on 
females to enter married life, absolute freedom 
being given to both parties in the choice of 
their consorts. Among Brahmins, women 
devoted themselves to study and contemplation, 
celibacy being considered meritorious. The 
form of marriage called Swayamvaram pre- 
vailed in the Classic age, under which the bride 
selected her own consort by tests of valour and 
tournaments, as illustrated in the well-known 


clear from the marriage ritual laid down in the 
Bhastras. The Vedic-age was followed by the 
period of Smriti writers, with o change of 
feeling inclined to require the marriage of 
females before puberty. A new term of oppro- 
brium, namely, ‘“ Vrishahali,” was introduced 
to signify a female who had attained puberty 
while under the roof of her father, who incurred 
the sin of foeticide. The Smritis bearing upon 
this portion are Yama, Baudhyana, Devala, 
Gautama, Brihaspathi, Vasishta, Marichi, Para- 
sara, Vyasa, Atri, Yagnyavalkya, Narada and 
Apastemba among others. The next atep in 
the restriction was taken by fixing a theoretical 
maximum age limit for the attainment of 
womanhood by girls. Twelve was fixed as 
this limit by Yama, Parasara and Bra- 
haspathi, and the father who neglected to 
marry his daughter before twelve was con- 
signed to a fearful penalty in hell. Fur- 
ther restrictions followed by which the age 
of twelve was reduced to ten. There is 
much confusion attended with contradictions 
in the texts bearing upon this stage, and it 
is needless to pursue the investigation further. 
There is a preponderance of authority in 
favour of twelve years as the marriageable 
limit for girls. This limit is supported by 
about thirty text-writers of admitted autho- 
rity, and may be accepted as the general 
sense of the Smritis. The present measure 
does not seek to effect any violent change 
opposed to the time-honoured instincts of the 
Hindus. It only seeks to discard the cor- 
ruptions, and arbitrary and unreasonable inno- 
vations of the Puranic period, which have been 
still further corrupted by mercenary motives 
on the part of parents within recent times. 


ladies when purchasing their straw hats know 
under what circumstances they have been pro- 
duced. Luton is the centre for this industry 
and many a poor family has wanted a dinner 
recently. Only the other day the writer heard 
of a warehouseman, holding the position of 
deacon in a Dissenting church, offering a poor 
soul three-halfpence for some hats she had 
recently made. She had to buy plait, make it 
into shape, stiffen-polish, and finish the hats. 
The plait alone cost more money, yet after 
providing labour and_finishing materials, this 
Christian gentleman had the audacity at this 
season of the year to make this paltry offer. 
He knew where to get his own dinner, and 
possibly knew that this worker wanted money 
for household purposes, yet he could not open his 
heart. Another case in point is where a man had 
been working hard all the week, Christmas Day 
included, yet when he balanced up he had only 
Qs. in his favour. There is yet another highly 
respectable warehouseman, holding more than 
one public office in the town, who daily drives 
the proverbial coach-and-four through an Act 
of Parliament, and puts the brain-power of the 
workers into his cash-box. His modus 
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stories of Sita, Damayanti, Rukmani, and WOMEN IN BRITISH 
Drow That in the Vedic od females ely 
Se a tier aed cea COLUMBIA. | 


Larree From Mas. ConyBzaRB ORAVBM. 


Dsan Mas. Fanwick Mitier,—I thought 
your readers might like to know som of 

ritish Columbia and what the women out here 
are doing. ' 

I have just returned from Victoria, the 
capital of the vince of British Columbia. 
The city is ated on the most southern 
extremity of the island of Vancouver, and it is 
hatred i the vals , where 

e city ‘ancouver lies on a lovely promon- 
tory running from the foot of high mountains. 
It is very confusing to rs, the city of 
Vancouver not being on the island of the same 
name. Both cities have m cent land- 
locked harbours, but Vancouver is the terminus 
of the trans-continental line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and will therefore be of greater 
commercial importance. Victoria is the dra! 


where, if miners and travellers are wise, they 
will buy their outfits, as the goldfields 
being in the territories of the Dominion of 
Canada there will be no customs duties on 
Canadian-bought outfits. A large 

left Victoria in February for the Klon- 
dyke by the Stikeen route, which is all 
through British territory and much shorter 
than the American routes higher up the coast. 
A railway is to be made up the S een River 
Valley and steamers put on the Teslin Lakes, 
so that after this summer it will be an easy trip 
to reach the rich gold-bearing creeks. But the 
long dark winters, and three months’ heat, when 
the mosquitoes and flies make life, night and 
day, along misery in those Arctic regions, will 
always make the search for gold a desperate 
time of suffering to those who venture up there. 
I have seen the accounts of several women who 
went up by the Skagway route, and the hard- 
ships they to endure were enough to deter 
any other woman venturing to go up that way, 
I should imagine. 

Victoria has 25,000 inhabitants, 5,000 being 
Chinese, who act as domestic servants, &c. 
The National Council of Women when in 
session on December 18th last spoke strongly 
of the evils of this Chinese community and 
the apathy of the municipal authorities who 
allowed most shocking customs and illegal 
practices to go on in Chinatown. Among others 
that of baytag and selling little girls roused 
great indignation among the women, who sent 
a strongly-worded resolution to the Govern- 
ment to put a stop to this slavery. This con- 
dition of things exists in a far worse form in 
San Francisco and other American cities. In 
’Frisco the price of girls is quoted from 500 up 
to 1,500 dollars as given for Chinese gir 
over ten years old. I think if Dr. Kate 
Bushnell would write and expose the immo- 
rality and awful corruption in America 
it would be & very good thing. 

The National Council of Women takes an 
active interest in all questions. They can- 
vassed Victoria last year to get women elected 
on to the school boards, and two women were 
successful. In British Columbia this is most 
important, as all the public schools are mixed 
(boys and girls), and more than two-thirds of 
the teachers are young women who will not 
mention things that require reforming to the 
men trustees. This week, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Vernon Local Council, I urged that 
women should be elected here likewise on the 
school board, and I hope they will succeed in 
finding two women candidates to stand for the 
next election. The W.C.T.U. in Victoria is & 
great strength to the National Council. The 
president, Mrs. Gordon Grant, had just returned 
from the World’s Congress in Toronto. I 
addressed one of the W.C.T.U. meetings 
while I was in Victoria, and have been advo- 
cating at the annual meeting of the Vernon 
Council that a branch of the W.C.T.U. should 
be started there, and also I recommended the 
teaching of the evils of alcohol in the schools. 
In most Canadian schools this is compulsory, 


as 


Lirg In THE Straw Hat Trapve.—Very few 


operandi is to accept a sample, then say you 
must make it of such a plait, buy your ribbon, 
gelatine, polish and linings all from my ware- 
house. He knows the cost of all these 
materials, and when the goods are made, and 
papers put in for payment, he says, ‘No, Mrs. 
So-and-so, these only cost you so much.” 
Thus calculating, he prevents her from making 
any profit, and receives payment only for 
labour, which is never over-paid. The poor 
female workers cannot strike, because they 
cannot combine. There is urgent need for 
reforms in the conditions of life of those | but it depends upon the locality. 
engaged in the straw hat trade. The Vernon women have done splendid work 
—Drapers’ Record. 4 this last year in collecting money for a hospital 
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as a Jubilee memorial. It was opened a few 
months ago. I was t at the public meet- 
ing for the election of trustees an 


While in Victoria I tried to stir up the women 


to take a more active in politics, which are 
in av bad way. fear what I have 
di e elections for the Dominion 


preparations for the Provincial Parliament 
elections that the vile 

tions of the American political system 
are in over the frontier, and Bopper 
the life in Canada. The civil service 
out is not permanent like in England, and 


I have come to the 
conclasion that leads to a great deal of 
bribery and corruption. I will give you an 
instance of what I mean. A hotel-keeper who 
the Liberal last election was 
a Dominion et Minister a 

2 * to take up into the Klondyke a 
gallons of whiskey on which he 
_ to make Fp Phar ae in ae 
[a pre P' up, when he 
aformed that the dyke lies in the 
North-West ‘Territories, and a Dominion 
Minister has no right to issue ts in the 
ces. Now the North-West Province 


ry tion district, and of course, 
— in included; in spite of this 
the North-West Government officials 


are 
issuing permits to all their political 
rf ae to take up whiskey to the gold- 
fi Besides the illegality of the whole pro- 

wicked to flood the 


f : I could gi f the system 
of many ive you of the w 
prevails. No one who goes into politics is 
credited with pure motives. They all try to 
‘ something” for themselves and their 
ds. The spoil system is most demoralising, 
and the payment of members is not sufficient 
to induce a man of good position to stand 
for election. So it becomes a bait for ‘‘ good- 
for-nothings” who will use their positions to 
fill their own pockets. Of course there are 
exceptions, but they are few and far between. 

I am thankful to say that the Canadian law 
courts are abovereproach. I have been present 
at assizes and noticed specially that the Indians 
were treated with 4 fairness and considera- 
tion. Inthisrespect and others Canada compares 
favourably with the United States! I only ho 
and trust that Canada will look to ite 
mother country for her political and 
moral: standards and cleanse herself from 
some evils she has borrowed from America. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier is striving to bring this about 
in the Dominion Government, and perhaps the 

rovinces will try to imitate his endeavours and 
ritiate reforms all round. I am sure the 
women belonging to the National Councils all 
over Canada will have an enormous influence 
in reforming and purifying public life. Already 
one can see how ready they are to throw them- 
selves into the scale on the side of reform; but 
as yet they are young in organisation. In 
coming years, Canada will bless Lady Aberdeen 
for her magnificent work in inaugurating these 
bodies of earnest women, and inspiring them 
with her own spirit of enthusiasm to help 
forward all good causes. The difficulties in her 
way have been many, but success is already 
crowning her efforts. Mrs. Baker, the wife of 
the Minister of Education of B.C. is the Presi- 
dent of the Victoria National Council, and Miss 
Perrin, the Bishop’s sister, is one of the workers. 
I hope both will be able to come over to 
England in 1899 to the great International 
Council. At the end of my address in Victoria, 
I requested those present to sign a petition for 
Woman's Suffrage and many responded. The 
measure was defeated last session ; but, like 
ourselves in England, the women will try again, 
and go on trying. 

Our victory at the meeting in Derby of the 
men’s National Liberal Federation is indeed a 
great one, and gives one fresh courage. 


f E ; 
young eigenen Bri attenbur, 


Bow, doff the hat and fetch the handkerchief ; 
Hostess or 
With grace 
Surrounded by their servants, horses, dogs— 

These tell us they have all the rights they want. 


Successful women who have won their way 
ch | Alone, with strength of their unaided arm, 
Or helped by friends, or softly climbing up 
By the sweet aid of “‘ woman's influence. 
Successful any way, and caring naught 
For any other woman’s unsuccess, 
These tell us they have all the rights they want. 
Ignorant women—college-bred sometimes— 
But ign 
And inl of righteous government, 
And how 

Were won with b 
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you a newspaper with pictures of 


I send 
Victoria, whic will give you an idea of its size 
and its different churches, schools, &. 
a view of the New Parliament buildings was 
among them. They are most beautiful, worthy 


I wish 


The architect is a 


by name. 

e group, crowned with a cent dome, 

is situated on lawns sloping to the 
harbour, surrounded with fine trees. It stands 


out against a background of grand snow-ca 
sims titties ta. Gaara ito twenty miles 

sea glitter a ° ese rocky ts. 
It is one of the most beautiful Satan 
sunny day I have ever seen ; Cape Town at the 
foot of 
shoe bay, alone com 
on the coast is mild but rainy, eighty inches of 
rain fall during the winter months. Vernon is 
about 400 miles from the coast among the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains. The climate is 
intensely dry. Irrigation 
pare on. 

ermometer going 
below zero. The 
do not feel the cold at all, as it is so dry and 
free from wind. It is the prettiest valley in the 
interior of British Columbia. I hope to be home 
in March. Till then, please, continue to send 
me the Woman’s S1cnaL.—Yours truly, 


fable Mountain, with its lovely horse 
with it. The winter 


is n for 
The winters are still and cold, the 
down occasionally to fifteen 
sleighing is delightful, and I 


Emity CONYBEARE CRAVEN. 


WOMEN ANTI-SUFFRAGISTS. 


FasHIONABLE women in luxurious homes, 
With men to feed them, clothe them, pay their 


bills, 


est, and always so supplied 
deference and courtesy ; 


orant of life’s realities 


e privileges they enjoy 
Gla and tears by those 
before— 


Those they condemn, whose ways they now 


oppose ; 

Saying, “* Why not let well enough alone ? 
Our world is v 
These tell us they have all the rights they 


pleasant as it is” — 


want. 


And selfish women—pigs in petticoats— 
Rich, i 


r, wise, unwise, top or bottom 
round, 

But all sublimely innocent of thought, 

And guiltless of ambition, save the one 

Deep, voiceless aspiration—to be fed ! 

These have no use for rights or duties more. 

Duties to-day are more than they can meet, 

ae ensures their right to clothes and 
food. 

These tell us they have all the rights they 
want. 


And, more’s the pity, some good women too; 
Good conscientious women, with ideas ; 

Who think—or think they think—that woman’s 

cause 

Ts best advanced by letting it alone ; 

That she somehow is not a human thing, 
And not to be helped on by human means, 
Just added to humanity—an “ L”— 

A wing, a branch, an extra, not mankind. 
These tell us they have all the rights they want. 


And out of these has come a monstrous thing, 

A strange down-sucking whirlpool of disgrace, 

Women uniting against womanhood, 

And using that great name to hide their sin ! 

Vain are their words as that old king’s 

command 

Who set his will against the rising tide. 

But who shall measure the historic shame 

Of these poor traitors—traitors are they all— 

To great Democracy and Womanhood ! 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


‘alcoholic habit have told me that a moderate 
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HEALTH-INDUCING 
HABITS. 


By Dr. Corpexia A. GREENE. 


Hasrrs are repeated actions; we become like 
what we do. That beautiful and rare common 
sense which we often hear of and seldom see 
is really the power of looking at things truth- 
fully as they exist and in their near and lasting 
consequences, and living in accordance with 
the truth perceived. The health-inducing habit 
of common: sense may be acquired by the 
earnest endeavour to seek what is true in 
every relation in life. Its attainment alone 
makes the all-round reasonable man and woman 
whom we so much honour. 

All habit-producing drugs cause disease-pro. 
ducing habits. No one can use even & smal] 
quantity of alcoholic stimulants, morphine, 
opium, chloral or nicotine daily without affect. 
ing the brain injuriously and leaving an impress 
upon all the tissues. Tea and coffee constantly 
used may sometimes come under this head. A 
physician finding it necessary to prescribe those 
remedies which are habit-producing should con- 
scientiously withdraw them at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. The drug habit is fairly formed 
and fixed when the man or woman finds it im- 
possible to lay the drug aside without nervous 
craving and unrest. Persons addicted to the 


drinker can not be persuaded that he is in 
danger. He does not realise the power of 
habit. He thinks he can stop drinking any 
time. I have been told this by every reformed 
man or woman with whom I have ever con- 
versed. Persons using regularly any other 
disease-producing drug become in like manner 
addicted to the use of it without realising their 
bondage. The individual or invalid who learns 
to bear exhaustion or pain without forming 
a drug habit achieves a victory that is above 
estimate. 

Among the common disease- producing habits 
is the rapid bolting of food. With children it 
is the certain cause of stomach irritation 
digestive derangement and nervous irritability. 
Men and women who bolt their food must have 
imperfect digestion, bad tissue building and 
never the best brain power. Habitually eating 
between meals produces similar results. I 
have rarely known an epileptic child or adult 
who had not habitually bolted food. Rapid 
eating makes gross feeding and the stomach is 
obliged to do what the teeth were made to do. 
Not only should solid food be well chewed, but 
even soup and milk should be well insalivated. 
The best and most nutritious food should always 
be chosen rather than that which is simply 
agreeable. The enjoyment of wholesome food 
aids digestion and is a virtue which should be 
cultivated. 

The habit of general physical exercise is not 
only health - giving but a necessity for every 
human being. Exercise is the natural means 
of distributing the vital forces over and through 
the entire body. It is very difficult for brain 
workers who have omitted physical activity for 
years to form the habit of exercising and they 
feel great exhaustion in attempting it. No one 
can keep well under continued exercise of one 
portion of the body. This is especially true of 
the brain, which requires twelve times as much 
blood to sustain it as is needed by an equal 
amount of muscular tissue. I recall the case of 
a young lady who lived a continued sedentary 
life. She studied and wrote. When tired she 
would lie down but take no active exercise. At 
thirty she had melancholia and was a hopeless 
+ nervous wreck. 
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Faieness, or want of definite and useful heavily and unsteadily, and slow down the GREAT MEN’S MOTHERS. 
employment, is a habit producing disease both | vital forces, which should go dancing and 
of body and mind. No matter how wealthy, | bounding to the tips of fingers and toes. 
or how delicate in organisation, the individual | Perpetual and anxious thought about eating 


In the great majority of cases known, eminent 
men have had mothers—as in tbe cases 
of Bacon, Buffon, Condorcet, Cuvier, D’Alem 
Forbes, sis ge and Watt. Both Brodie 
Jussien remarkable I aergeacagri The 
eminent relations of Newton were connected 
with him by female links. Schiller’s mother 
was ee fond of music and ape and 
Goethe says that he derived the faculty 


hour or two with excited imagination and of 
representing ‘all that the imagination can 


than quiet, thoughtful study with deep, full 
respiration. Worry and crying are an unfail- 
ing cause of nervous disease. These, as all 
other repeated actions, become automatic. The 
blood vessels are dilated, and actual brain 
disease may be developed almost imperceptibly. 
Habitual hard crying is as injurious as if one 
were taken by the feet and shaken with the 
head downward. Walking, bicycling, or open: 
air exercise, causing the blood to go down 
into the feet, will relieve many a fit of anger and 
morbid mental condition, by sending the blood 
freely through the brain, all over the body 
and down to the extremities; for an over- 
crowded brain, with half stagnant blood, gives 
rise to every morbid mental condition. 

Under hard trials it is infinitely the best way 
to bow the head and remember that all circum- 
stances are permitted by the kindest of Fathers 
and the best of Friends, and He will help us 
triumph over them. Quiet trustfulness, right 
thought, physical exercise and the deep breath- 
ing which pushes the blood away from the 
head are health-giving habits. - 

The body is like an irresponsible child. Its 
inclinations depend often upon morbid conditions 
which should be controlled and directed as much 
as the screams of a wayward, ill-tempered child. 
The soul, the real man or woman who in. 
habita the body, directs all the voluntary actions 
of the body. It says to the hands, make 
beautiful music, and the body becomes the 
faithful, painstaking servant, till the drudgery 
is changed to delight. Such babits of triumph 
against feeling and inclination give joy and 
health to body and mind. 

Through victories over things that are dis- 
tasteful, and even hateful, one grows strong 
and brave to overcome all habits that would 
harm the body or soul. A sullen, morose con- 
dition of soul will even make the heart beat 


while his father was rather dull ! Napoleon's 
father was a man of no uliar mind, but his 
mother was distinguished for her understanding. 
Lord Mornington, the father of the Wellesle 
‘was an excellent musician and no more, but 
wife was remarkable for her intellectual supe- 
riority. These facts of great men 0 
tness more to the mother may be exp ed 

y her ter influence in forming the mind 
in moul the character, in stimulating and 
directin e exercise of her son's faculties, 
rather that of the. father. It is as an 
educator in the largest sense that. the mother 
forms her son’s © ter and:.influences his 
destiny. 


ness and bitterness in homes that should be 

and happy, are suffering because their 
thoughts have been false. The only right 
thought about human life is, it is a sacred and 


godlike gift, and everything that pertains to it 


evermore take their rise. “ Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of 
life.” 


Tur Great Moutitups.—The metropolitan 
cities of the dead, that is, the cemeteries situate 
within the metropolitan area as defined by the 
Burials Act, 1852, covers no less than 651 acres, 
and contains not fewer than 1,511,079 inhabi- 
tants. The Jewish dead rests sacredly in single 
graves; in a majority of cemeteries the ‘‘ com- 
mon interment” system is still practised, and 
the dead lie five to ten deep if they are adults, 
or thirteen deep if they are children. When 
the sympathetic eye looks with the X-ray of a 
lively imagination at one of those metropolitan 
cemeteries, what a spectacle below the surface! 
How gruesome the thought of this skeleton 
army of our fellow Londoners! The Cremation 
Society ought to reprint the statistics from this 
Government return. 


* * * 


anneal 
———————————— 


‘«BEFORE GOD YE ARE ALL 
EQUAL.” 


In Joseph Arch’s autobiography we are told, 
‘* His soul revolted when, as & lad of seven, he 


then up went the tradesmen, the shopkeepers, 
the wheelwright and the blacksmith; and then, 
the very last of all, went the poor agricultural 
labourers in their smockfrocks. They walked 
up by themselves ; nobody else knelt with them 
—it was as if they were unclean, and at that 
sight the iron entered straight into my poor 
little heart and remained fast embedded there. 
I said to myself, ‘If that’s what goes on— 
never for me!’ I ran home and told my 
mother what I had seen, and I wanted to know 
why my father was not as good in the eyes of 
God as the squire, and why the aap should be 
forced to come up last of all to the table of the 
Lord. My mother gloried in my spirit.” 


Nort long ago in a public school examination 
an eccentric examiner demanded, ‘‘ What views 
would King Alfred take of universal suffrage, 
the conscription, and printed books if he 
were living now?" The ingenious pupil wrote 
in answer, “If Kin Alfred were still alive 
he would be too old to take any interest in 


anything.” 
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is a perfect tonic ; it braces up the system 10 resist Neuralgia, Colds and oe 
Influenza; it keeps the healthy well, and strengthens invalids. A perfect ae 
essence of Beef; its effect upon the system is lasting, not transitory like va 
alcoholic stimulants. In the Kitchen it provides the essential features of i 
good cookery—appetising flavour, nourishment and digestibility. Foot 
nature in BLU “iy 3 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Ouida has addressed a letter, written 
with characteristic vim, to the Dames of the 
Primrose League, urging them to combine 
against the fashionable cruel male sports, 
such as coursing, hunting, shooting game, 
and pigeon matches. Less than one-fifth 
of the letter is concerned with wearing 
birds’ plumage in ladies’ hats, but it is 
characteristic of the way in which the 
other sex is always on the watch to find 
something to blame women about, that 
almost without exception the press all over 
the country has headed Ouida’s letter in 
large letters, ‘‘The Wearing of Osprey 
Plumes,” or ‘“ Ladies with Birds in their 
Hats,” or something of the kind, ignoring 
the real subject. With regard to this 
' matter I have repeatedly pointed out that 


with the hecatomb of corpses caused by 


the various sports of men; and, further, 
that the infliction of immediate death, as, 
in the nature of the case is done for the 
purpose of obtaining pl for women’s 
wear, is of no account beside the cruelties 
involved in men’s sports, such as hunting a 
timid hare on an enclosed space with coursing 
dogs; or shooting at pesmi driven up to 
the sportsmen in hordes by the 
keepers who fed them in coops and train 
them to expect kindness; or the half 
killing with blundering guns of terrified 
pigeons, thrust rapidly out of a trap, and 
In a great number of cases escaping 
wounded to linger for hours in the 
of death. I have pointed out that there is 
no society for putting down such sports as 
these, and hardly even a voice is raised 
against them, while women join with men 
in ing societies to make loud pro- 
clamation of the cruelty of women shown 
in wearing birds’ feathers in hats. The 
men who kill 300 birds a day for sport belong 
to societies to protest against the women 
who wear one wing for three months! It 
is not, therefore, without disgust—though 
it is without surprise—that I perceive that 
Ouida’s courageous utterance in the same 
direction as my thoughts on this point has 
been immediately transposed from the 
object for which she designed it—a bold 
attack on men’s cruel sports—to the limited 
and trivial p se of objecting to the 
comparatively infinitesimal destruction 
caused by women’s adornments! The 
following passage may be quoted from her 
letter to the Primrose Dames :— 

‘*‘ Why do you do nothing to clear your class” 
(she asks) ‘‘ from the stigma of its insane sacri- 
fice of time and interests to sport? Why do 
you allow generation after generation to grow 
up in this ignoble atmosphere saturated with 
the blood of slaughtered creatures? Why do 
you permit your sons and grandsons at Eton to 
gloat over the agonies of the poor little hunted 
hare ‘ broken up’ before their delighted eyes? 
Why do you not strike off your visiting-list 
and shut ycur doors to the women who glory in 
the ‘big shoots,’ who tail the otter, slay the 
hand-fed pheasant, crowd to the pigeon clubs, 
and count with triumph their grallocked 
deer and landed salmon? Why are you pas- 
sive and indifferent when the rabbits scream 
in the traps all night long in your parks, 
and the keeper nails in triumph to his 
board the nightingale, the goldfinch, the 
kingfisher, the jay, the dove? Why do 
you grace with your presence the hunting- 
breakfast, the moor-luncheon, the deer-drive, 
and smile to see the blood-stained bags 
crammed to suffocation with still-palpitating 
life? Many of you hate the whole thing, but 
none of you dare say so; you are afraid to seem 
sentimental and odd; you have not the courage 
to speak out to your men, and your world. You 
lecture the poor and preach to electors, but to 
your own people and your own set you are 
dumb. At the present moment you 
are a power, despite the absurdities of your 
badges, your diplomas, and your habitations, 
the long-reign bonfires which blazed on your 
hills, and the Sir Roger de Coverley dances 
with which you wore out alike your 
grassy sward and your satin shoes in cele- 
bration of the Sixtieth Year. Arise, then, 
noble dames, and use your sceptre whilst you 
hold it. Influence undoubtedly you possess. 
Exert it in the cause of humanity, of common 
sense, and of truefreedom. Teach the moneyed 


the whole number of the birds killed for |; young men you have sent up to Westminster € 
ornament is the merest trifle compared - to be something better than mere machines for! more awful and more serious channels. 


the registration of vexatious by-laws and 
meddlesome interferences. Teach your young 
sons to grow up into something nobler than 
mere instruments for slaughter ‘ with a fool at 
one end and an iron tube at the other. Try 
to protect, as far as you are able, the natural 
wild life of your woods and meadows and 


streams. Make sport bad form; and it will 
soon cease to be, as it is now, the overwhelming 


insanity of an entire aristocracy.” 


* * * 


But it is not only the “ gentlemen of 


the Press’ who seize eagerly on Ouida’s 
few lines of reproof to her own sex for 
pangs | their heading, and ignore the fact that 
three-fourths of her remonstrance relates 
to men’s selfish slaughtering of the lower 
animals for mere pastime. 
instance of how 
women and excuse of men—this 
for a different moral standard—is carried 
on in private, is a portion of a letter just 
received, and signed, ‘‘ E. Watts Philipps.” 
The writer says :— 


Here, as an 
is undue censure of 
le 


Surely, the persistence in this fashion of 


wearing feathers in hats proves the inferiority, 
in one moral point at least, of women to men. 
Truly, men have their sport—Heaven save the 
mark !—that is hereditary with them. They 
cling to it, and believe they will do so for ever. 
But the women deck their heads like Indian 
squaws, for the fashion of a season or two, one 
which they would give up to-morrow, if a few 
West-end milliners put their veto on it. 
so cruel and degrading a practice, the Woman’s 
SicnaL, as an enlightened and progressive 
woman's paper, ought to denounce. 
reason that it does not do so the knowledge of 
the frivolousness and weakness of the sex, 
which would make it but a tilting at windmills, 
and kicking against the pricks? 


Surely, 


Is the 


* * + 


Our correspondent adds that he (or she) 


once cared about Woman’s Suffrage, but 
has become lukewarm because of the view 
that he expresses above, that a woman 


who wears one feather for ornament for 
several months in a hat is thereby shown 
to be ‘morally inferior’ to a man who 
shoots several hundreds of birds in the 
same time for his mere sport!! Now, this 
is the sort of person with whom I really 
have no patience. Some ridiculous excuse, 
such as “hereditary tendency,” is offered 
to whiten the doings of men, though ten- 
fold worse than those of women, and 
some trivial point in women’s actions is 
seized upon and execrated with gross 
exaggeration, and offered as a preposterous 
pretext for their continued exclusion from 
political equality. It is bad enough when 
men go on in this unfair way ; but when a 
woman joins in the unworthy belittling of 
her own, and excusing of the other sex, for 
the same sort of conduct, I simply have no 
patience with her. Moreover, there is so 
much serious, nay, awful cruelty to sen- 
tient creatures going on in our very midst 
in vivisectors’ laboratories, at ‘ coursing 
meetings,’ &c.—even, in the case of the 
Royal buckhounds, the taxes that we pay 
are drawn on to give £1,500 a year to a 
noble ‘‘ master,” and other salaries to 
inferior officers, to maintain a periodical 
torturing for fun of a big, nervous beast— 
that I feel that the tender sentiment spent 
on the comparative'y few birds killed on 
account of ladies’ :t trimmings ought 
to be directed into t .:ose other, infinitely 
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Offer me a ‘‘ League” for the suppres- 
of all useless and cruel destruction of 
life, and perhaps I shall be willing to join 
it; but never one that pretends that the 
few birds killed for women’s bonnets are 
of any more consequence than the multi- 
tudes destroyed for other selfish human 
ends. However, I do not, personally, look 
upon death, in itself, unaccompanied by 
torture, as any evil, for man or beast. Yet 
I turn my own foot away from an insect in 
my path—which is certainly inconsistent. 
Not so inconsistent, however, as are the 
people who never remonstrate with the 
rliaren for the Jarks and other small 
irds that he strings up by the hundred to 
sell for pies, and do scold the milliner for 
the same peer little bodies stuffed and 
dyed by the dozen only for trimming 
hats. 


* * * 


In one point I disagree with Ouida. I 
think she over-estimates the influence of 
women in working moral reform. Their 
opinion, in private life as in political 
matters, is treated with scant respect or 
attention. A serious attempt on the part 
of the women of most households to frown 
down or alter any of the cherished habits 
of their men-folk would (surely we all 
know it!) produce no result except the 
resentment and anger of the men. Women 
are, as a sex, dependent on men, and, 
therefore, as a sez, must bow to their 
orders and whims, and not presume to find 
fault and criticise them, or endeavour to 
“reform” them, or put a check on their 
diversions. Perhaps the most insidious 
form of all the unjust censure that is given 
to women is precisely this one: to pretend 
that men are guided and ruled by women 
in morals, and that, therefore, the evils of 
the world are in the last resort the fault of 
women. Nothing can be more out of 
harmony with facts. 

x * * 


Men dictate behaviour to women, because 
men have the power of the purse in the 
household, the power of the Press in the 
world, the power of the vote in the laws, 
and the power of the pulpit ecclesiastically. 
Women have no power over men except 
in the brief and passing time of love. 
Women’s subordination has, until this 
generation, been unquestioningly taught, 
and even now, the few who urge greater 
influence for women, press their theory 
against the same hard facts: still, money, 
social position, authority in the home, 
voice in the Press and in religious 
teaching, and vote in making the laws, all 
appertain tomen. Women gain an appear- 
ance of power only by joining in with 
men, yielding to their wishes, helping on 
their partisanships, and sharing in their 
pleasures. Going thus in harmony with 
the male ideas, women may fancy they 
influence them. But let any woman try 
to change a bad habit in an individual 
man, and so learn her impotence. Let a 
body of women set themselves against any 
male blunder or vice, and their quiet pleas 
will be contemptuously ignored, while if they 
speak loudly the rage, the scorn, the insult 
they arouse is the measure of their 
force. Men will not allow women moral 
rule over them. It is they who set the 
Standard of both their own and women’s 
conduct, so thoroughly that we see the 
spectacle of the inost moral and law-abiding 
sex excluded from both making and ad- 
ministering the laws; that we hear men 


‘tion of ship’s surgeon on the Wooloomooloo. 
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argue that because women cannot (or will 
not), commit the moral crime of going to 
kill others on the field of battle, therefore 
they must not vote; and it is urged as the 
chief objection to women receiving the 
degrees they earn that they might then 
claim a voice in legislating in the affairs of 


a male University. And yet a Ruskin will | pon 


tell us in fervid language that women 

might stop war, and a Ouida assures us 

that women could affect the customs of 

Eton and the sports of the male aristocracy. 
* * 


We are trying to ch this male domi- 
nance into something like equality. We 
hope to persuade the better judgment of men 


that in the long run the world will be the 
happier and wiser for their permitting women 
to 8 their rule—to enter remunerative 
professions, to have a right in marriage to 
a personal share of the family income, to 
vote on the laws, to teach in the churches— 
but we must not conceal from ourselves that 
we are trying to effect in this the greatest 
revolution in immemorial custom that the 
world has ever seen, and that our end is 
very, very far from being achieved. At 
present, then, to pretend that women 
could, if they liked, abolish social evils, is 
@ great mistake. 
* * * 

The latest illustration of how dear is 
female subordination to the male mind is 
given by the decision of the Bishops on 
the question of the admission of women 
to the new Parish Councils. Over a 
thousand influential Churchwomen signed 
a memorial asking that women should be 
eligible to sit on these councils; but in 
vain. The Bishops have resolved to 
restrict membership to “male communi- 
cants over 21 years of age’’; though we 
all know that ‘‘female communicants” 
will be appealed to for the money and the 
work for whatever the councils wish to do. 
But as one of the Bishops has drily 
and candidly explained: ‘‘ Women may 
minister but may not govern” in the 
Church. So it is everywhere ! 


* * * 


Among the 1,009 ladies who signed the 
memorial to the Upper House of Con- 
vocation, protesting in vain against the 
exclusion of women from Church Councils, 
were Lady Kensington, Lady Tennyson, 
Lady Lilangattock, Lady Lucy Hicks- 
Beach, Lady Fletcher, Lady Victoria 
Lambton, Lady Acland Hood, Hon. Mrs. 
Alfred Lyttelton and Mrs. Wilberforce. 


* * * 


In the House of Commons, too, it has at 
last been admitted by the Home Secretary 
that the women factory inspectors have 
had their importance diminished by his 
refusal to appoint another lady as suc- 
cessor to Mrs. Tennant as ‘‘ Superintendent 
Lady Inspector.” The new head of the 
women inspectors is called merely ‘‘ Chief 
Lady Inspector,” and is obliged to submit 
to a man all the cases that she wishes to 
prosecute in, instead of proceeding, as 
Mrs. Tennant could, on her own responsi- 
bility. It is not pretended that this 
diminution in the authority of the women 
inspectors is justified by anything in the 
past work of their department. 
* * x 

Another demonstration of the advance 
made by women in the profession of medi- 
cine has been given by the offer to two of 
the lady doctors of Melbourne of the posi- 
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The offer was not accepted ; but the fact 
of its being made marks a great change in 
the opinion of the world at large on the 
aptitude of women for the healing art. 

* * * 


On the other hand, we read that several 


medical women were candidates for ap- 


intment as resident medical officers for 
1898 in the Sydney Hospital. After some 
discussion and complimentary remarks 
about the work done in pidkoarna by 
medical women, the appointments were 
given to medical men. Our readers may 
remember the case of the Melbourne Hos- 
pital. The appointments there were 
earned by the women doctors by their 
coming out at the head of the list in the 
examinations, and it was a standing order 
that the head “men” on the list should 
be house-surgeons for a year to the hospital. 
Though there was objection to the ladies 
taking the post, it was overborne, and at 
the end of their term the chairman bore 
warm testimony to their success. Never- 
theless—— ! 
x * * 

One of those successful Melbourne 
women has recently married. Here is the 
record :— 

A marriage of somewhat unusual interest was 
celebrated in Melbourne last November. The 
bridegroom, Mr. James 8. Buchanan, is M.B., 
F.R.C.8., and his bride, Miss Alfreda Hilda 
Gamble, is also M.B. The lady, after a 
successful career at the University of Melbourne, 
came out second in the list of the six most 
distinguished students at the final examination. 
She has since spent a yearin hospital work, and 
is now engaged in private practice. She and 
her husband will continue their work together. 

* * * 

A memorial service for Miss Willard 
was held on Sunday last by what is, per- 
haps, the largest congregation of her own 
denomination in England—the West Lon- 
don Methodist Mission Services at St. 
James's Hall. The principal address was 
made by Miss Agnes Slack, and the Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes also spoke at some 
length. Dr. Clifford has also held special 
service and preached a memorial sermon 


for our departed sister. 
* * 


The General Post Office is at present 
organising a small staff of 31 ladies, with 
Miss Lankester at its head, to begin work 
in the Money Order office. This office was 
begun in 1838, but as the late Comptroller 
opposed the admission of women, it has 
been left to his successor, Mr. Manson, to 
introduce them. There are now more 
than 800 women in the Savings Bank 
Department, 900 in the Central Telegraph, 
450 in the Postal Order branch, besides a 
Clearing House Branch composed entirely 
of women. 

* * * 

That the Factory Girls’ Country Holiday 
Fund is doing good work was demonstrated 
at the drawing-room meeting which Louisa 
Lady Ashburton called together at Kent 
House, Knightsbridge. The late Duchess 
of Teck, as president of the fund, showed 
great interest in its operations, and her 
position will doubtless be well filled by 
Princess Christian, who has now identified 
herself with the presidentship. It is some- 
thing to say that last year 1,250 working 
girls and women were, by means of the 
fund, able to change their environment for 

short period. The fund is conducted on 
dmirable lines, and it encourages thrift 
mong those whom it seeks to benefit. 


Gur Short Story. 


THE CAXTON KNOCKER. 


AN AMERICAN STORY. 
By Frances Bent DILtincHam. 
placed Sarah in the chair by the 


winds sh his rough hand with h 
w, she ro er 
wrinkled fin 


rs. ‘* You're & 


man, 
Ephraim,” she , tenderly, ‘‘ and the Lord’ll 
reward you. 

“ Sho!’ Ephraim straightened his old, bent 


jphraim ery 
quietly, with her idle, rheumatic hands folded 


in her oo would have counted it a sin to 
w. 


repine under the tender care of emer 
who for so many years had carried her e little 


daily journey from chair to bed. 
Sarah loved this small chamber with its h 


ona where she had spent her long, peaceful life. 
To her mind’s eye, it was what it had been 


when 


she last looked on it, fifteen ears earlier 


—a well-preserved, picturesque ding of the 
last century, with doorstep pushed almost into 
the street and a brass door-knocker shining in 
resolute splendour above. Behind the orna- 


which was the parlour, with the kitchen just 
behind it. Opposite the kitchen was Sarah’s 
bedroom, the pleasantest room of all. 

Here, in her day-dreams, Sarah saw the 
parlour as she had left it, adorned with hair- 


cloth 
ware. 


furniture and some handsome old cabinet 
Often the front-door knocker gleamed 


across her inward vision. Sometimes her mind 


went 


back to her girlhood’s lovers, as they sat 


a-courting on the hard sofa, and she smiled in 
long satisfaction that she had chosen Ephraim 
Benton from them all. 

How could Sarah, with her innocent me- 
mories, ess that now her house looked 
ae eatielown that the lour was. dis- 
mantled, that Ephraim’s small stock of savings 
had so dwindled away that he had been forced 


dispose 


surreptitiously of the furniture, piece 


to 
by piece, in order to procure 8 cial dainties for 
her, his sick wife ; that while her mind was 
travelling happily over the past, he was mourn- 
fully forecasting the future ? 

“It’s a pity I haven't got 4 head for 
business,” he was thinking. “ Haven't ever 
done much for Sary, and had to sell the furni- 


ture. 
knew 


I don't know what she'd say if she 
the parlour fixings was all gone; but the 


money’s stood by us & considerable spell. But 


what 


we're going to do now’s more than I 


know. I can’t sell nothing more without 
Sary’s finding it out; and there isn’s much 


more 


to sell, come right down to it. Sup- 


conn we should have to go to the—’ his 
eo 


d face quivered at the thought of the 


rhouse. 
“ Oh, Ephraim,” Sarah called from her room, 


as he 


came in to prepare her luncheon, “ did 


you shine up the knocker ?” 
“Yes, I did. It lcoks real nice.” 


oy 


was just thinking,” Sarah went on, “ of 


the time that Washington knocked with it, 
thinking it was somebody else’s house. But 
old Captain Caxton shook hands with him just 
the same. It’s sucha comfort, that knocker— 


when 
three 
So 


you tell your particular friends to knoe 
times, you always know who it is.” 
she prattled on while he prepared the 


dainty luncheon, and after she had eaten the 
little she needed he carried her gently back to 
bed for her noonday rest. Then he went out 
into the garden. 

While he was busily at work near the street, 
two ladies, summer visitors, stopped and spoke 

leasantly. 
“This is such a delightfully old-fashioned 


place 


; is it yours?” 


‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” he said. ‘It was built 


before the Revolution 


” 
. 


‘* And has that lovely knocker been here as 
long as that?” said the younger. 


mented door was a narrow hall, on one side of | their straits ? He went about his work in an 
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we hoe and George Washington knocked 

“How perfectly lovely!” exclaimed the 

Oo og tannin cl bs ald 
ere the mother e: ‘ Per ou WO 
dislike to sell it?” sited 

Ephraim stared at her. He had never before 
chanced to meet a relic-hunter. But he shook 
his head—Sarah could not part with the 
ree ald be willing eigh 
a 0' to t or ten 
dollars for it,” said the lady. me 

pe merely looked still more amazed. 

‘‘T would give you ten dollars for it.” 

; cymes a long breath—ten dollars 
would keep them so long! ‘‘I don’t know,” he 
said, brokenly. ‘I’m afraid my wife’d miss it. 
I guess you could get another something like it 
eon bas G Washington touched this 

s¢ Oh, but George n tou i 
= ‘ gil cried. “I'll give you fifteen dollars 

or it.” 

Se adeg ee looked at her meditatively. How 
could he let fifteen dollars go by ? 

‘‘ There, I think you'll let me have it,” the 
girl said, delightedly. ‘‘ We're going away day 
after to-morrow. If you'll bring it to the hotel 
before we leave we pay you.” 

Ephraim nodded at her gravely. “ I'll bring 
it round.” 

‘¢ Please don’t forget,” the girl said. ‘‘ Here 
is my card,” aud she walked away. 

Ephraim sat down to meditate. How could 
he tell Sarah? How could he let her know 


determined. 


medical attendance. 


called to him. 


Ephraim bowed. 


and with a desire to back 


penetrating eyes. 
absent-minded fashion. Toward evening he 
went out at the front docr, and with a piece of 
paper and a pencil he measured the knocker 
carefully. 

Next morning he went with the measure- 
ments to the curiosity store in the old town. 
On returning he went into the pantry, un- 
fastened the wrappings, and disclosed a knocker 
similar to the one on his front door. 

“Seems as though folks was kind of half- 
witted to pay so much for old knockers on 
doors,” meditated Ephraim. 

That night, when all respectable folk in the 
little town were supposed to be fast asleep, the 
old man changed the knockers, slowly and 
painfully, in the darkness. 

The next day he came almost shamefacedly 
back from the hotel to his little home. 

‘‘ Miss Corliss was in to-day,” his wife said. 
‘She knocked three times and I knew right off 
it was an old friend; she said it beat all the 
way you kept that knocker shined up.”’ 

Ephraim was sweeping off his front door-ste 
several days later, when a man of horsebac 
drew his horse up sharply. 

“ Hulloa!’? he exclaimed. ‘What under 
creation made folks build their houses out into 
the street? Old place, eh?” 

“Tt was built before the Revolution,” 
Ephraim said, turning with the stranger to look 
at his quaint dwelling. 

“« My gracious ! That’s a handsome knocker,” 
said the stranger. ‘Does it go with the 
house?” 

“ Well—yes—that is—” began Ephraim, but 
the man interrupted. 

“T wouldn’t mind buying that knocker. 
‘What would you take for it?” 

Ephraim ran up the steps and shut the half- 
open door. “I don’t want my wife to hear,” 
he explained. ‘‘ She’s always talked about 
that knocker—says Washington knocked with 
it. That is—you see—not exactly—” Ephraim 
paused lamely. 

“Oh, yc I know. Washington did or he 
didn’t—w needn’t be too inquiring. Don’t 
you suppose your wife would sell that Teaker s 
Say I give you five dollars for it.” 

“ Oh no,” gasped Ephraim. ‘‘ You see—’’ 

‘“‘ Well, I don’t suppose it’s worth much, but 
how would seven dollars do?” 

Ephraim shook his head feebly. 

“By gracious, man, you're stiff; Well, I'll 
give you ten dollars, and that’s all. If you 
decide to take it, bring the knocker to the fifth 
cottage on Fern-street to-morrow.’ He handed 
his card to Ephraim and was off, leaving the 
old man with mouth still open on the point of 


reply. ‘And that 


explanation, but the 


what would you sell it?” 
Ephraim found his voice. 


either.”’ 


send my coachman down 


white hair. 


of medicine and a door-knock 


and a high determination in 


collar. 


chair. 


shining knocker and conceal it 


Good day!” And with a last sw 
at the shabby little house she rolled away. 
When Ephraim came into his wife’s room 
she looked unusually tired and 
doctor said if I was to have another b 
the old medicine mebbe I'd feel better,” and 
her pale face grew still whiter. 
“T'll go over to town and get you some right 
off,’ Ephraim said, as he smoothed her fine 


“T was driving by your house t 
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leaned his head st the now closed door, 
to see the right and wrong of the question. 
the went into the house his face 


“Tt ain’t my fault,” he muttered. “ P’r’aps 
that’s the way the Lord is sending His ravens 
to feed us.” That night he changed knockers 


When he started for the Fern-street cottage 
next day, he had made up bis mind to explain, 
if opportunity offered, otherwise to take the 
payment as providential. The purchaser was 
not at home, but he had left the money to be 
paid for the knocker. Ephraim was quite con- 

inced that the Lord had sent him the twenty- 
five dollars when Sarah grew worse some da 
later and needed tonic, new medicines and costly 


Soon the money was nearly gone, and poor 
Ephraim had begun to wonder if any more 
amazing mercies would be extended to him 
when, coming from the town one day, he 
noticed at the side of the house a carriage. In it 
was a lady who had been scrutinizing Sarah’s 
patrimony. Seeing him turn in at the gate, she 


“Your house has a most charming look of 
the antique,” she said, grandiloquently; and 


“ Tt is scarcely of recent date?” she asked. 
“1 was built before the Revolution,” 
Ephraim murmured, all of a nervous tremble, 


up inst that 


om those 


“How atighotally it 1”? came the gracious 
ocker, 


too! It’s pattern 


is go unique. I wonder if you might be induced 
to part with it for a consideration ? 
Ephraim’s mouth fell open in amazement. 
He choked and rag pe to frame a suitable 
ady went on : 

“IT have @ door at my new summer home 
where I should like to use the knocker. For 


“Oh, I don’t 


with the 


er. 


want to sell it! My wife wouldn’t want me to, 


The lady beamed on him graciously. “ I 
will give you twelve dollars for it. 
with your wife, and to-morrow morning I will 


Talk it over 


money. 


eeping glance 


worn. ‘The 


ottle of 


“ How good you are,” Sarah whispered. 

He held the little thin hand longer than 
usual before he went out, but started off at a 
brisk pace with a set look about his wrinkled 
lips. “She shall have everything I can get her, 
if I am a church member,” he said, grimly, and 
in the town he made two purchases—a bottle 

The first of the next week, as Ephraim was 
hanging out his washing, his last customer 
came driving by, and from aroun 
the house he saw her put up her lorgnette and 
stare at his new knocker. That afternoon the 
coachman came again down the street with 
word that the lady would like to see him as 
soon as possible at her summer home. 

Ephraim dressed himself in his 
and kissed his wife good-by. He 
bravely up the broad avenue that led to the 
handsome house, with a lofty look on his face 


d the corner of 


Sunday suit 


stepped 


his heart to meet 


his fate like a Christian and a man. 
The butler ushered Ephraim into a great 
room, and there soon came in his haughty hostess. 
She swept a glance over him, from the tips of 
his shabby shoes to the edge of his frayed 


explanation. began, ‘‘and I saw that you had a 


Ephraim sat down on the front steps and bexactly similar to the one I 


purchase 


‘¢ Please be seated,” she said, frigidly ; and 


Ephraim sat down on the edge of a handsome 


o-day,” she 


knocker 
d of you 
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QUOTATIONS 


Or THovuGHTs oN THE WoMAN QUESTION, 
From the Rev. Alun Greenwell’s Note Book. 


Do nor Desrarr.— I will not believe in the 
darkness, because I do not see the new day 
which is about to fase de Tocqueville. 

* 


“I'm glad the folks didn’t sell that knocker— 

it’s got such a anaes” sound.” 

e in 
the lady turned toward Ephraim. “I came 
down to see you on business,” she began, and 
Ephraim looked uneasily toward his wife. 

“One of my eners is going away,” she 
went on, “and I didn’t know but what you 
will | might be willing to take his place. The work 
is not hard or confining. Then I thought that 
in the winter, when the house is shut up, you 
might be willing to look after it—go over it 
now and then, you know. I could give you & 
regular ecley or your services, and it would be 
a great relief to have some trustworthy person 
here for the séason. I hope you can help me 
out in this way.” 

‘Oh yes, ma’am, I think so. You are very 
kind,” Ephraim murmured in a low tone. 

“Not at all. And now I must be going. I 
am coming to see you often this summer,’ she 
said, with a sudden graciousness, taking one of 
Sarah’s wasted hands in hers. 

The blush came to Sarah’s sweet face. 
‘6 Oh,” she whi , with shining eyes, “ and 
when you come will you always knock three 
times? That's the way all my friends do.” 


the other day. I had also the inquisitiveness 
to stop at the rye! shop, and aanaad that 
~ rentleman had been ying knockers of that 
pattern. I ery my knocker came from 


ept on selling under false pretences. I 

ask you to return my money, but of course 

you know that I have paid more than the real 
worth of the knocker.’ 

She rose now, and E rose also. “If 
you please, ma’am, I ould like to say some- 
thing,” he said apologetically but firmly. 
“ T’m not going to make excuses, but I'd like 
to explain a little. I was going to tell you 
about the knocker when you wanted to buy it, 
but you just talked right along. I’m notsa: 

I tried hard to speak, but I was going to. You 
gee, my wife’s sick, and it costs considerable 
to live. Well, one day two ladies came along 
and offered me fifteen dollars for our knocker. 
George Washington knocked with it ’—here 


“ Yes, he did,” Ephraim went on. “ Now, 
my wife—it’s her family house, you know—she 
thinks everything of that knocker. She can’t The lady nodded and smiled. 
gee it, because she can’t walk so far, but she| ‘Perhaps you'd like to rest in the parlour 
just listens for it when it strikes. + knew it | before you go. Ephraim’ll show you 
would break her heart if I sold it, but I thought there.” 
if I didn’t sell it, mebbe we'd go to the poor- 
house. So I sold it and put another on the 
door so she wouldn’t know the difference. The 
new ones don’t cost much, you know.” 

The lady nodded her head at this simple 

lanation. 

‘Well, there came along # man that talked 
considerable fast, and he said he’d boy the new 
one, thinking it was the old one, and I sold it 
to him. I didn’t tell a lie, and I needed the 
money. Then I sold the new one to you. 
That’s all, ma’am. I'll give you back your 
money. I'ma church-member, and perhaps I 

t not to have done it, and of course I 
sha’n’t ever do it again,” and he turned to go 
with a proud step. 

The woman stood as if lost in thought as 
he moved away, and only aroused herself to 
murmur “Good day!” after him as he went 
out of the door. 

The next morning, as Ephraim in his best 
suit and the money he was to return in his 
pocket, was about to start to see the lady of 
the hill, the sound of the knocker ag through 
the house. Ephraim went to the door, and 
there confronted his last outraged customer. 

He stammered and drew back when his wife’s 
voice called, ‘‘ Who is it, Ephraim? Let her 
come right in here.” 

What could Ephraim do but swing the door 
wide and conduct his guest down the bare hall 
to his wife’s tiny room ? 

Sarah was not sitting up to-day, but lay back 
on the worn linen, her sweet old face like a 
faded flower. Everything about her was neat 
and dainty; even the ruffles of her night-robe 
had been fluted by Ephraim’s skilful old fingers. 
Her soft blue eyes grew wide with amazement 
at the sight of her visitor, and a pink flush 
crept over her withered cheeks. 

“I’m very glad to see you,” she said, in sweet 
self-possession. ‘* Will you please sit down ? ” 

The great rustling figure stood a moment in 

eeting by the old-fashioned bed. Then, turn- 
ing abruptly away, the lady sat down in one of 
the small, straight-backed chairs. ‘“ Thank 
you,” she said, in a strangely husky voice that 
caused Ephraim to look at her in surprise. 

“Don’t you think this is a real pleasant 
house?” Sarah went on. 

Ephraim dropped into a chair in the fatigue 
of anxiety. 

“Very pleasant, indeed,” the lady responded. 

‘‘Tt’s real old, too.” Sarah was determined 
to entertain her august caller. ‘‘ "T'was built 
before the time of the Revolution, and my folks 
have always lived in it. We haven’t got so 
very many relics now. The folks were always 
so afraid of being old-fashioned. They’ve 
always been fixing the parlour over, so we 
haven’t got many old things in it. But there’s 
our door-knocker; did you notice that ?” 

‘Yes, I noticed it,” answered the caller ; and 
Ephraim grew several shades paler. 1 England to be educat 


Women’s Crarms.— The new woman claims 
the right to a higher education, the right to 
earn an honest livelihood for herself, the $ 
to health and amusement from le 
athletic es, the right to take an intelligent 
interest in her country’s welfare, and to express 
that interest in the way usual in democratic 
countries; and lastly, the right to protect her- 
self against harm in her marriage relation: 
ships."—From “The New Woman,” by @ 
correspondent in the - Times of India.” 


“Tf @ lesson (the homelessness in the early 
days of Christianity) is to be drawn, it 8 is 
that as with individuals there is no place like 
home, so with a state, there is no institution 
like home ; that a community can be dere only 
where are happy, harmonious and virtuous 
homes, and that homes cannot be happy and 
harmonious and virtuous unless woman is. 
accorded a worthy place in these homes, with 
in | freedom of action, with a consciousness of 
responsibility, and with the right, unfettered by 
circumstance or prejudice, to develop all that 
is best and noblest in her to the utmost 


perfection.” — “* Women the Early 
Christians,” by Principal Donaldson. 
* 


‘“‘T am merely hands and feet to my father,” 
she went on, “I do not ask to be anything 
more. A woman should be content to be & 
helper, just to save a little here and there, and 
pi up a few dropped stitches, to do what she 

told, and to be at hand when she is wanted, 
to act as a breakwater between the real 
workers and the little daily cares and worries 
that might otherwise disturb and distract them 
—this is her vocation and her business—what 
she was put into the world for. It is very well 
for us to remind ourselves of all this at times,” 
she said. ‘ We are apt to grow a little uppish, 
to cry out for independence, and to forget it.” 
“ Oh, forget it altogether,” she exclaimed, “it is 
an effete superstition: We have chan 
that, thank goodness. The modern spirit, with 
all its faults and extravagances, at least has 
recognised this truth, that every human crea- 
¢ure—man, woman and child alike, has a right 
to itself, to its own individuality, to the 
development of its own nature.’—'' Murray’e 
Magazine,” “ A Counsel of Perfection. 

* * 


Ephraim did not answer, but as they went 
down the hall the parlour door, by some accident 
half-open, gave a plain glimpse of the poor bare 
room. The woman lifted her eyes and met 
Ephraim’s with a certain understanding. She 
turned and would have passed out of the open 
door if he had not detained her. 

‘“‘Here’s the money,” he said, holding out a 
little roll of bills. 

The woman moved her hands with a flash of 
rings and pushed it away from her. ‘Oh no— 
that is all right. I am quite satisfied with my 
knocker.” 

‘As she turned to go, her sleeve caught in the 
brass knob by her side. She aused with a 
smile and three knocks resounded down the 
penee® “Tg that quite right?” she called. 

And Sarah’s piping little voice answered, 
‘¢ Oh, that was lovely!” 

But the smile on the lady’s face quivered 
suddenly away as she swept into her carriage 
— drove off, holding her parasol before her 

‘ace. 

Ephraim has never felt comfortable when he 
has thought of the sale of the other knockers, 
both because he has deceived his wife, and 
because of the deception practised, by implica- 
tion, on the man who bought the second 
knocker. He has fully determined to repay 
the man the exorbitant price he paid for it, if 
he ever sees him, and some day when his wife 
seems strong enough to bear it, to free his 
ba ie conscience by an open confession 
to her. 


Women Nezp anp Destre EXPANsiOoN.— 
‘Women are supposed to be very calm gene- 
rally, but women feel just as men feel, they 
need exercise for their faculties, and a field for 
their efforts as much as their brothers do— 
they suffer from too rigid a restraint, too absolute 
a stagnation, precisely as men would suffer, 
and it is narrow-minded in their more privileged 
fellow creatures to say that they ought to con- 
fine themselves to making puddings and knit- 
ting stockings, to playing on the piano and 
embroidering bags. It is thoughtless to con- 
demn them, or laugh at them, if they seek to 
do more or labour more than custom has pro- 
nounced necessary for their sex.”—" Jane 
Eyre,” chap. xt. 

* 


—— 
a 


Tae Women oF Inp1a.—Madame Sorabji 
Langrana Cavalier, & Parsee lady, lecturing at 
South-place Institute, Finsbury, on ‘The 
Women of India,” said the Parsee women had 
made the most rapid strides in India compared 
with the other women of that country. They 
were untrammelled by custom, and their elders 
realised that if their daughters were to have 
happy homes they must when married be intel- 
lectually, as well as otherwise, fit companions 
for their husbands. Education was 80 far 
advanced among the Parsee women, that 
they had_ efficient high class schools and col- 
leges conducted by their own countrywomen, 
which were @ great success. Parsee ladies could 
now, for the most part, speak English well. 
Speaking of Brahmins, she said it was a 
mistake to suppose Brahmin girls led an idle 
life. When at the age of ten or eleven years 
they married, their life was one of continual 
household drudgery under the supervision of a 
mother-in-law. Alluding to the Mohammedan 
women and their seclusion in Zenanas, she said 
their lot was less painful now at times because 
of the English and American lady doctors, who 


* * 

For Man’s BEST INTERESTS GRANT JUSTICE 
to Woman.— The league does unreservedly 
accept and declare the whole principle of 
equality of intellectual and social and political 
right without distinction or disparity on 
account of sex. It acknowledges woman 
as herself the sole arbiter of her own 
career, which is to be held in no way 
subsidiary to that of man. It recognises that 
only by justice to womanhood can justice to 
humanity be attained, that the woman’s 
unrestricted intellect and energy are essential 
to her full development, and, by consequence, to 
that of man also. . . . The Parliamentary 
franchise is a step—an indispensable step 
were allowed access to them. She regretted to | —towards the emancipation of woman, and 
say that many young Indians, who came to thereby to the human race.’—Leaflet A. Male 
ed, returned drunkards. | Election League for Woman's Suffrage. 


ue 


~ HOME WORK FOR 
WOMEN. 
OUGHT IT TO BE ABOLISHED? 


MERTING AT THE OFFICE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 


THB EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


A muzsrma of members and friends of the 
Society for promoting the Employment of 


Women was held at 22, Berners- on 
Maxeh 1st, to consider the advisability of send- 
ing a memorial to the Home Secretary in regard 
to the evil effects of State interference with the 
home work of women. 
“The President of the Society, Lord Stanmore, 
occupied the chair. He first called on Miss 
Blackburn to give a statement as to the pur- 
port of the meeting, who said that this meeting 
arose out of the conference on home work, held 
in November, which has already been fully 
commented on in these columns. She pointed 
out that the conference was typical of the new 
school of economic ideas which had risen up of 
late among us in regard to women’s labour. The 
resolution passed at that conference which 
alined at abolishing home work, by throwing on 
the employers the responsibility of the condi- 
tion of the homes where their work was given 
out to be done, was diametrically opposed to 
the principles on which this society had laboured 
for so many years to remove barriers and open 
out fresh lines of work for women. She 
reminded the meeting that while on the one 
hand efforts were being made to prevent 
women having work at their own homes, on the 
other, efforts were being made by the working- 
men to prevent married women from working in 
factories—as might be seen by the resolution 
relating to the work of married women in 
factories passed at the Trades Congress in 
September last. And it was married women they 
must remember who would be most affected by 
the abolition of home work. It was from one 
side, ““You shall not work at home,” from the 
other “You shall not work in the factory.” 
As for the “ Report on: the Home Industries 
of Women in London,” presented to the 


conference already referred to, and which had: 


gince been published by the Women’s Industrial 
Council, its statements, if they were to be 
relied on, went directly against the views of 
those who had published it. That report showed 
a general fall of women’s wages, coincident with 
the increase of restrictions on their labour, and 
although dealing with the work of the most 


ill-paid trades, and, presumably, the worst 


eonditioned homes, it showed the proportion 
of homes which were positively bad to be 
comparatively small. Thus out of 400 cases 


dealt with, the state of the home was described 


in rather over half, and of these the descrip- 
tion in not more than 58 cases could be 
termed positively bad; in 51 cases they were 
medium; in 100 positively good. Truly it was 
the sympathetic hand of an Octavia Hill which 
was required to deal with each case according 
to its needs; not the unyielding rigid hand of 
law, which, by its very nature, must be even 
handed, and deal alike with all. Nothing 
struck her so much in studying investigations 
on home work as the great diversity both of 
occupations and conditions. No law could 
meet such innumerable diversities without 
creating great hardship and exercising immense 
tyranny. 

Lord Fortescue, formerly President of the 
Society, now rose, and begged to move the 
resolution, proposing that a memorial be 
addressed to the Home Secretary. This was 
seconded by Mr. Mocatta, who dwelt more 
particularly on the vexatious nature of hinder- 
ing women from working in their homes. He 
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was much averse to interference with grown 
persons’ labour and treating them as infants. 

The resolution was passed nem. con. Sir 
Owen Roberts moved the consideration of a 
Graft of memorial which had been previously 
read by Miss King, the secretary of the 
Society. He remarked that these efforts to 
restrict the free agency of women were part of 
that Socialism which was trying to penetrate 
on all sides, and which, if it could have its 
way, would destroy those characteristics 
which had made England great. He was one 
of those who upheld Liberal principles, and, 
therefore, he found himself often compelled to 
differ from those of his friends who called 
themselves Progressives. He had always con- 
sidered women as being as capable of mana- 
ging their own affairs as men, and he con- 
sidered that the memorial represented the 
attitude of the Society in this respect. 

Mies Boucherett commented on the recent 
report of the Factory Inspectors, which showed 
in several cases that the Factory Acts were 
causing women to lose work. She instanced 
especially bleaching and dyeing works, where 


many women had formerly been employed, 
but the report showed that while during the past 
year the number of hands actually employed 
had increased largely, the women employed 


had decreased. Before concluding, she adverted 


in a feeling manner to the death of Miss Sarah 


Lewin, which had taken place on the previous 
Sunday. Miss Lewin had worked for that 
society from its very first start, and had only 


retired three or four years ago, after a service of 


well-nigh forty years. 

Miss Ogle Moore was then asked to give 
some particulars which she had obtained from 
perscnal investigation in regard to the recent 
raid on women in fish curing. These showed 
conclusively that the outcry against their 
exceptional “ season ” work came not from the 
fishing population, least of all from the women 
themselves, the pay being very good, but from 
an outside organisation. 

Finally, the memorial was agreed to, and 
after some precautionary remarks from the 
chairman the meeting closed. 


Women as a sex are not belligerent, and 
under whatever conditions of injustice or hard- 
ship they have been placed, the majority of 
them have never protested. Professor James 
Bryce says, in ‘“ Transcaucasia and Ararat ’’ :— 
“ Nothing strikes a Westerner with more disgust 
than the way he sees women treated in Mo- 
hammedan countries. It is not so much the 
enforced seclusion that revolts you as the tacit 
assumption that women are inferior creatures 
altogether, unfit to be companions for man, but 
rather to be reckoned a link between him and 


the brutes, and treated with little more regard 


than the latter. That they acquiesce uncom- 
plainingly in this view, and assert their power 
in hidden and crooked ways, does not make 
the sight less offensive, or the results less mis- 
chievous.” 7 2 : 


Women AnD Bap BanknoTEs.—The Governor 
of the Bank of France has found that his 
women clerks are the best detectives of forged 
banknotes and of debentures with altered 
numbers. He has now entirely intrusted the 
work of detection to a feminine corps. He 
believes the delicate tact of their fingers helps 
them. They feel, in fingering the forged notes, 
the difference, however slight, between them 
and the real. 

* * * 

Make no great account who is for thee or 
against thee, but let it be thy business and thy 
care that God may be with thee in everything 
that thou doest. For him whom God will help, 
the malice of no man can hurt. 

Thomas a Kempis. 


Henry Somerse 
son end heir on March 8 


uare, 
W. (by kin ee of Dr. and Mrs. 
Aliiaton), on Thursday, March 17th, at 8 p.m. 


tion. 


pinao aes a 66 nev igreeny pone 
or the Lovers o be just 
—— Among the eddi. 


tions in this issue are a 
said by an intimate frien 
the only correct one published, and a represen- 
tation of his bouse at Bonn. 


by kind permission of the Duke of Westminster. 
Biddulph, presided. 


formed a ey ata ecg he ge for the 
pu of enforce e law and promo 
Lothar reform. 


to which breaches of the law may be reported. 


voting lists. He hasreplied that at present the 
law 


to 


take care of themselves. 
whole belief into the nobility and greatness of 
the work of bringing up the future citizens of 
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FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Lapy pons eiaong wife of Lady 
i} son, gave birth 
8rd, in London. ws 


. Allinson will kindly give the demonstra 


* * H 
Miss Emriy Hrut’s translation of Elterlein’s 


in a fifth edition. | 
rtrait of thoven, 
of the master to be 


Unpsr the auspices of the Women’s Total 
Abstinence Union a crowded meeting of ladies 
and gentlemen was held at Grosvenor House, 


e President of the Union, Lady Elizabeth 


* * 


Tae Women’s Trade Union League has 


Information is to be circ 
concerning the legal protection of the industrial 
classes, and a cen body will be constituted 


Woman's Surrrace.—M. Wiggishoff, the 
Mayor of the Eighteenth Arrondissement of 
Paris, has received a letter from Madlle. Héléne 


Martin asking that she may be placed on the 


oes not allow him to comply with her 
request. The Court of Cassation recently had 

pronounce on the question, and decided 
against the applicant. s 


Tae Women’s Hep Socrety.—Speaking at 


the Bishopsgate Institute, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Help Society, Mrs. Creighton, 


wife of the Bishop of London, said that women 


must not think that only men were to work for 
the country to maintain its greatness. 
too, were citizens, and had their duties as such. 


They, 
As to the so-called rights of women, she, for 


one, thought that it was a great mistake to talk 


so much about them. They should rather think 
of their duty first, and leave those rights to 
If women put their 


England, the homes of England would prove to 


be in the future, as they had been in the past, 
the source of this eontiry’s strength. 
* * 


Tae Conpuct oF CHARITABLE AND SocIaAL 


Worx.—At the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 


ciation Rooms, before the members of the Bir- 


mingham Ladies’ Association for Useful Work, 


Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet delivered the first of a 
series of four lectures on ‘Charitable and 
Social Work.’ Her subject was the object of 
true charity, and she declared the object to be 


the improvement in the condition of the poor. 


To accomplish this a great deal of foresight was 
necessary, for the distributor of relief should 
have in view not merely the momentary help 
given, but its wider and more permanent effects. 
The initial mistake was made when England 
first endowed poverty. It was also a great 
mistake to supplement wages by charity, 
because the inevitable effect was to bring down 
the wages, not only of the person helped, but of 
all those similarly employed. It was better to 
leave the people who earned small wages alone, 
unless something could be done to make them 
more skilled and able toearn more. One reason 
why women’s wages were so low was because 
so many of them lived at home and only 
worked for pocket-money. Another effect of 
living at home was seen in the treatment of 
the girls employed by a certain large London 
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a eee a ees ae eA 
firm. That firm only employed girls who lived 


at home, and the statement sounded very nice, 


* * * 

Women Lrserats 1x Dunpee.—A very suc- 
cessful social eve in connection with the 
above was held by the W.L.A. on Feb. 28rd. 
This Association now numbers between three 
and four hundred members. It is fortunate in 
having for its moving spirit Mrs. Carlaw Martin, 
who presided with her characteristic i 
and good taste on this occasion. 
papers were read by Miss King—“ Marguerite” of 
our leading local the late Miss Willard ; 
and Miss Joyce e, of Bendigo, Victoria, 
who. gave a resumé of “The Position Socially 
and Politically of Women in Australia.” One 
would have ted that in the newer country 
women have been less fettered by 
tradition and prejudice, but while they are 
perhaps a step nearer enfranchisement than 
we, = those of South Australia have yet 

e vote. The rest of the evening was 
an excellent musical programme, 
i large number of Woman's SiGNaLs 
which were distributed mnong those present 
were very highly appreciated, and will, we 
trust, serve to arog 4 stimulate the interest in 
the subjects therein discussed. 

* * * 


Tas Women’s INTERNATIONAL PROGRESSIVE 
Unton.—The second annual meeting was held 
at the Ideal Restaurant, 185, Tottenham Court- 
road, on February 25th. The report for the 
last year showed that much work had been 
done, no less than akc meetings marinig been 
held during the twelve months, and two 
branches of the Union having been formed, 
one in Belgium, the other in Russia. Officers 
for the coming year were elected: President, 
Miss Campbell-Lang; treasurer, Mrs. Gordon ; 
hon. secretary, Mile. Adrienne Veigelé; com- 
mittee, Melle. Desroches, Mrs. Eamonson, Mrs. 
A. T. Fisk, Miss Esther Higgs, Miss A. D. 
Kern, Miss Chichelé Lingham, Mrs. Katharine 
Reid, Miss Elisa Righetti, Mrs. E. T. Sturdy, 
Mme. Alexandrine Veigelé, Miss Vibart, Miss 
Adeline Wetton. : Z 

* 


How Boarp Scuorars Earn Waces.—At the 


meeting of the London School Board some 
noteworthy facts were brought forward in a 


letter from the Educational Committee of the 
Women’s Industrial Council, concerning the 
employment of children engaged as wage- 
earners out of school time. An investigation 
was carried on in 54 elementary schools of 
varying types, and out of 16,000 boys and 
10,000 girls 729 boys and 523 girls were 
returned as working for pay. Of the boys 
returned as working for 12 hours and 
over on Saturdays, 220 were employed in 
and about shops. Of these 39 worked 16 
hours and over, and 38 till midnight. In one 
school which returned a total of 30 wage- 
earning boys, 16 worked over 12 hours on 
Saturday; seven of these for 14 hours and 
over; three for 16 hours; and one for seven- 
teen hours. Nineteen boys worked for more 
than three hours every morning before school, 
delivering milk and papers, going to market, 
&c., some of them returning to their work after 
school. Fifty-six boys and girls were returned 
as street-sellers. In r to girls, the result 
of the investigation had been less precise, but 
| girls, the committee declared, are often too 
eavily taxed for their strength, and ‘‘ have no 
real childhood,” and that it isin those families 
where home industries are carried on that the 
harmful effects of child labour are most apparent. 
The committee contend that the employment of 
children upon such work fosters habits of irre- 
gularity and loafing. They give the following 
as the result of the labours of nineteen boys 
before going to school: Cleaning 194 knives 
and sixty-eight pairs of boots: carrying forty- 
three scuttles of coals; cleaning twenty-six 
steps, &c. In conclusion the committee ask 
the Board to obtain a Government inquiry into 
the matter. The Board decided to refer the 
letter to the School Management Committee. 
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WHAT TO EAT, DRINK 
AND AVOID. 
By A Mepicat Man. 
Diet.—Under this head we will consider 


what is the best. Every man or woman must 
be a law unto themselves as to what to eat, 
drink, and avoid. The saying, ‘‘One man’s 
meat is another man’s poison” is very true, 

climatic - 


and the time of year, and the sur. 


roundings have much to say in the matter. In 
Pappa ee gpi eed amma yy rere 


mixtures such as would be fatal to you in 
the tropics. Why do our coun en suffer 80 
much from liver complaint? It is because our 
insular training in the British Isles has 
induced.a love for.roast beef, spirite and strong 
beers, and we ind in these with one result, 
liver complaint. ere we = and 
adapted our diet to our surroundings we would 
1 healthier, happier lives. Were we to a 
extent to shun animal food we would be 


ealthier. 

The fo: g observations lead us up to con- 
sider why Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa acts so bene- 
ficially on theliver. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa has 
in it the four ingredients of a purely vegetable 
extraction, and while these in combination act 
most beneficially on the liver, they cannot in 
any sense of the words be either considered 
drugs or medicines. They are neither more or 


less than strengthening, nourishing restoratives. 


They give tone and vigour to every 0 of the 
body, while at the same time they build up the 
whole constitution in a way that has never 


been done before. This purely vegetable blend 


not only stimulates the liver to a proper 
aisckarge of its functions, but it builds up 
ite ous tissues to the highest pitch of 
efficiency. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared to 
send to any reader who names the Wowan's 
SicNau a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa free and post paid. There is no magic 
in allthis. Itis a plain, honest, straightforward 
offer. It is done to introduce the merits of Vi- 
Cocoa into every home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa as a concentrated form of nourishment 
and vitality is invaluable ; nay, more than this ; 
for to all who wish to face the strife and battle 
of life with greater endurance and more sus- 
tained exertion, it is absolutely indispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
all chemists, grocers and stores, or from Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 60, 61 and 62, 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


‘“‘T’ve brought you home a pug dog, my 
dear,” said the fond papa. “ he you ‘dear, 
good papa,” exclaimed the enraptured daughter, 
“it’s just like you!” 
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BUY FROM 
THE MANUFACTURER 
and Save the 


Middlemen’s Profits. 
SCOTCH TWEEDS. 


Newest & most stylish Patterns & Col . 
Costumes for Walking, Cycling, cue 


Large Patterns st Free. 
HEATHER MILLS CO., SELKIRK, SCOTLAND, 


Warmth{winour Weight. 


& FEW EXTRACTS FROM 


TESTIMONIALS. 


* Kals’ fit admirably.” 
“ Shall put all skirts aside for the future. 
“ The cut is excellent.” 

«A most comfortable shape.” 

“* Satisfactory in every way.” 

* Impossible to find their equal.’ 

* They wear so well.” 

“ Really splendid for the price.” 

“‘ Tust what the advertisements say they 
are.” 


Sample pair of ‘ Kals, in Navy 
Biue or Fuwn, 3/11, post free (state 
size, corset worn and your het, 
ens qualities also made. £ 
ree. 


NOT obtainable of any Draper, but 
only direct from us. 


ht). 
ists 


s a =e 
McCALLUM & CO.’S, 17, Stonehouse, Plymouth. 
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SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


E. A. Briaoam.—You do not give me any 
other name to answer to, so I am obliged to 
use your own. I sym with you very 
much in your disappointment, but literature is 
an extremely difficult profession in which to 
succeed; there are so many persons le to 
write more or less well, that all 
publishers are overwh with offered manu- 
seri The difficulty is to get “out of the 
ruck,” and to make your name known in the 
first place, and I cannot give any other advice 
as to how to do this except to keep on sending, 
in the hope that at last your work may be 
accepted. Should it steadily fail, I fear you 
must conclude that it is not of a character to 
se the general public. Editors and pub- 

shers’ readers often form a judgment from the 
first two or three pages of s man 3 
indeed, it is almost necessary that they should 
be ablefto do so, as else they would never get 
through their work; it is quite possible that in 
your case this is an unjust ju +, but, with 
perseverance, you may con ude that, ulti- 
mately, you arrive at something like the truth. 
You know that a =a deal of writing which is 
in iteelf of a high class does not strike the 
ordinary public taste, but publishers and 
are obliged to consider, not the abstract excel- 
lence of the work, but Tye how far, in their 
opinion, the public would likely to buy it 
up. I am afraid you will think this cold 
comfort, but it is a candid answer to your 
is there for a poor and 


inquiry—‘* What ho 
ae ndon ? ” 


own author in 
GAMES FOR THE BLIND :— 


I shall be greatly obliged if you, or any of your can 
tell me of aay panne games suitable for elder! ple 
who are blind? Games involving the han of 
articles are wanted ; not riddles or guessing es, &o. 
One who has taken the Srenat from the very first 

ce under another name, always 


appearan 
* passed it on.” 


The Editor will be glad to receive a reply 
from any correspondents. 


E.E.—For information as to forthcoming 
meetings of the B.W.T.A., address the secretary 
of that association, 47 Victoria-street, 8. W. 


Marstons. — Your ten shillings weekly 
annuity from the P.O. must be entered as 
of your income as returned for income tax ; but 
I suppose you know that you are totally 
exempt from the tax if your entire income is 
under £160 per annum. Full geese are 
given on the demand form, which you should 
read and fill up carefully. 


Miss SwaNnkre Cameron.—Miss Willard’s 
article on “* Women and Funerals” appeared in 
the SicnaL of June 17th, 1897. We have 
forwarded you a copy with pleasure. 


Brareie WRITING For THE Brinp.—It is with 
great pleasure that the Editor has received a 
letter from Miss Bainbrigge, secretary of the 
Home Teaching Society for the Blind, 47 
Victoria-street, who states that in consequence 
of the notice of the society’s work in this paper, 
she has had “no fewer than 56 letters from 
ladies and gentlemen asking for further informa- 
tion and offering to write for us, besides a good 
many visits from people who have called for the 
same purpose. A great many of these applicants 
for information have bought frames and are 
setting to work in earnest, others already know 
how to write and are going to send books to me. 
I had one letter from Odessa, another from 
Morocco, and a third from Bordighera, and more 
are still coming in.” It is a true pleasure to me 
to have been allowed to be the means of setting 
in movement so large a volume of charitable 
effort. I believe that no serious appeal for help 
for a good cause made in these columns has been 
disregarded. Our £800 subscription for the 
Armenian refugees was, of course, our ‘“‘record,” 
but this help for the blind is also highly import- 
ant. This goes amongst other tokens to prove 
that the Sranau is read by the right sort of 
people, and “‘ signals,” to good purpose, amongst 
those, ‘the salt of the earth,” who are ready to 
say with the sweet poet Longfellow :— 

‘‘ Let our unceasing, earnest prayer, 

Be, too, for light—for strength to bear 
Our portion of the weight of care, 
That crushes into dumb despair 

One half the human race. 
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rewarded according to his work. I would say 
for the British and Foren Blind Association 
this; that there are in London many blind 
people I know who, if it were not for its work, 
would be in poverty indeed. The Association 
helps them to help themselves, and thus relieves 
their affliction in some measure. Forgive me, 
please, for trespassing #0 much, and again 
thanking you, ee yours very truly, 


Gur Open Columns. 


{The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions b dents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon.] 


exist in many homes for the servants of the 
neighbourhood ? 
Not less work, but more leisure is the cry of 
our work girls to-day.—Faithfully yours, 
A VisiTor aT THE MancHEsTER MeerTING. 


To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. 
Dear Mapam,—The letter you kindly inserted M “ Ad te” 
for me in one of your December issues seems| ., r = il (‘* Advocate "). 
to the properties of a snowball. Appli- - Leonards, Feb. 21st. 
colons foe copies of ‘ Karo,” as then offered [This correspondence will now close.] 


tousl, tin’ almost 
gaily, and ie Oak balay ong ago axhaamadl THE DOMESTIC SERVICE PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


my co ndents and myeelf are put to use- 
ee Mes arg to order 100 Mapam,—The Domestic Service Guild, as 
copies for £5, or 50 copies for £2 10s., I would ret dcrable use 3 ee a sat - 
that the order receive immediate atten- ; polying the ciiicus eens 
ig rn ee t 5 deal the of efficient domestic help, since it aims at 
tion ; bu ng spens & gree we training both mistresses and maids. But is not 
the difficulty of obtaining any servant at all 


book, I am indisposed to reprint it at my own 
even greater than the difficulty of finding good, 


eT edit fi to th a 

ay in reference e correspondence | ..}).trained servants? A mass of mistresses 

between me and Mr. Coleridge, for w You | who would like to keep one servant frequently 
have to do without any, because, for some 


were also good enough to nd room in your 
columns, that I should be glad to hear from | peagon, girls prefer hunger and poverty to 
domestic service. 


any of Jom rendre aw fra the Nedonal 
ve felt obliged to withdraw trom she Ne io Three reasons occur to me as possible difficul- 
Anti-Vivisection Society after the vote of the | 4:0, in the way of these girls: 

1. Many of them feel ignorant and are afraid 


Council on the 9th of February sanctionin 
the adoption of “‘ lesser measures than the tot they will be expected to know, whereas if th ey 
were sure of getting a mistress whu was able an 


in lt vivisection.—Believe me, dear 
adam, Ce: ours, willin illi 

isl Frances PowER CoBBE. | 4, ‘Sl teach, many of them would be 8 

Hengwrt, Dolgelly. 2. In factory or shop work the girl receives 

ee all her wages in money; in domestic service 

READING FOR THE BLIND. she receives board and lodging free and a little 

To the Editor of the Woman’s Sanat. money to dress on. Might it not be wise to 

Dear Mapam,—Please let me thank you pay e girl all her earnings in money and let 
very sincerely for the kindly interest and | her board herself; even, in some cases, let her 
live at home, coming to and from her work as 
she does to the factory ? 

8. The feeling that prevails among our work- 
ing girls that a servant’s work is never done. 
The American mistress, who keeps one or two 
servants, never expects anything of her maids 
after the dinner or supper (the 6 o'clock meal) 
is disposed of. The maids are then free. We 
have educated our girls. Why should they not 
have opportunity to attend lectures, sewing | yet it is far happier to remain single than be tied 
classes, girls’ clubs, reading circles or what not?| to an unworthy partner. Also, some girls 
Why should not home reading union circles prefer to remain single rather than marry 


eeeossooeseees GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. . 
i | FRHH FROM ALCOHOL. <> 


Excellent Communion > 
Wines. y 6 


SOME CLERGYMEN ON WOMEN. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s Siena. 


Dear Mapam,— Lady Desart’s article on 
match-making mothers does not entirely satisfy, 
although much of it is true enough. Many 
ladies seem to me to strike a false note in the 
harmony of marriage. She says men’s ideal of 
a wife has chan now—they prefer a better 
educated woman, &c., &c. But to consider the 
matter as merely a new fashion among men is 
surely false. A woman is a person—a respon- 
sible individual, exactly the same as & man. 
We no longer believe that she exists solely for 
man’s convenience. The late Dr. Hort (one of 
the greatest Theologians of the Church of 
England) calls it a vicious theory, most danger- 
ously rife among women, that their daughters 
ought to be decoratively prepared for the 
market. Lady Desart’s theory is the same, 
only fashion has changed! Dr. Hort went on 
to say that one reason why a University life is 
so much to be desired for girls is that it ought 
to introduce a different and wiser public 
opinion peoeng in upon the tyrannous 
public eat of “‘home,” that is half of it 
merely the society which happens to surround 
home. He believed in the wife and mother 
and mistress ideal, of course, but objected to 
the absurd deductions from it. Girls ought to 
have a special and uss etemae a a 
but it is only half, and perhaps the lesser half, 
of what is wanted; it must be supplemented 
by a solid “liberal” education and cultivation, 
both for the sake of the quality of the profes- 
sional work itself, and because nobody has any 
right to be merely a professional machine. 
That is, a woman is a responsible human 
being, whatever her calling, and her vocation 
may be other than that of marriage. Statistics 
(whether gloomy or not) do prove that at least 
a million women cannot make marriage their 

al, and although a happy marriage be the 

appiest position on earth for a man or woman, 


sympathy shown in this work. Miss Bainbrigge 
tells me, in consequence of your bringing the 
matter before your readers, she has had many 
offers of help. All who are interested, and 
who have the welfare of the blind at heart, will 
be grateful to you. © 

quite agree with your correspondent, G. B., 
respecting Dr. Moon’s system for the aged and 
those whose touch is not fine enough for 
‘ Braille.” The work accomplished by this 
good and noble man will really never be known 
until that great day when every one will be 


COFFEE 


me Jr MADEIRA, 
[essence | ESSENCE® Price List > CONGRESS, 
| COFFEE _ae @ | 1x0 Testimonials, &0, AS ALTO - DOURO 
CHICORY ad Post-free on appli- i 
= | ‘ aeiy RED ALICANTE, 

> MUSCAT, MARSALA, 


ESSENCES and MASON’S EXTRACT 


. NMS oF HERBS. Sample bottle of either SS 
} Nortnicham | gent free for 9d ; Two assorted 1/3 @ 2 Reputed Quarts, 2s.to 86s.per doz. 
Three, assorted, 1/8 Agents Wanted, c 


. SuaLt SAMPLES f th 
& \MEWBALL AND MASON, NOTTINGHAM. ~ of any four of the 


THE WEGETARIAN DEPOT 


96, Crawford Street, Baker Street, London, W. SGSG806660004 < 
All Goods intended for Health and Progress are kept. CO M FO RT Our Newest Invention — Perfect NS F.WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 


above will be sent carriage free, oD 
receipt of 2s. 64., by 


Figure without Compression, throu; 


h 
Food Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. Household Re- our Patent Kinstle Sides. Ladies should MERTON ROAD, KENSINGTON COURT, LONDON, W. 
not fail to write for our Illustrated List ! 


quisites. Literature, etc. Price List on application, or by Knitted Corset & Clothing Co., 128, 
post upon sending 1d. stamp. R E Mansfield Road, Nottingham.—Mention | 4¢ Recommended by the Unfermented Wine Dept..B.W.T-A. 
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WINE 222 SANS ALCOHOL” 


Under Government Control. Admitted into England Free of Duty. 


ROMEO (Red Champagne) ... 1/6 per Pint Bottle, 24 in a case. 
” ” 9 oo 2/- ” Quart ” 12 ” 
JULIET, (White Champagne) 1/46 ,, Pint ,, 24 ie 
or) yr) ” 2/- ,, Quart ,, 12 ” 


Usual Trade Discount upon Orders for 10 or more Cases, Carriage Paid. 
Guaranteed to keep in any climate, and Free from Alcohol. 


Obtainable from the best Grocers, SANS ALCOHOL CO., 39, EASTCHEAP, Ec. 


Name and address of nearest Agent supplied on application. 
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BANANAS AS FOOD. 


Mr. CricuTon CAMPBELL writes :— 

“Bestow a boon on humanity and help to 

pularise the baked banana as an article of 
ood for rich and poor, especially the poor. 
One penny will buy a -sized banana, 
which, when baked in its in an oven for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, until it is quite soft 
and bursts open, alone makes a full meal. I 
say, from personal experience, that three 
bananas, weighing one pound, are, when baked, 
a in nourishment to twenty-six pounds of 
read. 

“‘ Bananas should never be eaten raw. They 
are full of animal germs and ver, indigestible. 

«* Baked bananas are the ideal food for nervous 

rsons and anemics, also for brain workers. I 
lama their great power to sustain mental 
effort in India. I amas hard a brain worker 
as an and I have subsisted for years 
entirely on baked bananas. When I see lean, 
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without love. The true ideal of marriage is a 
love-match, whether it can always 
or not. 

To turn to something else that may be of 
interest to the readers of the Woman's SIGNAL, 
I may mention that recently Canon Gore 
preached before Cambridge University on 
4 Church Reform.” 

He thought the laity ought to have more 
power of control in some things than exists at 

resent in the Church of England. He said 

+ women, having been in all countries and 

in all ages the very heart of religion, ought to 

have the same privileges, whatever they 6 ould 

be, as the men among the laity.—Yours truly, 
Mrs. T. 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 


(Hints by May Manton.) 


the people, but I predict that the oe of 
the above facts over the i 
still greater benefit.” 


HOUSEHOLD BREAD. 


Pur eight pounds of flour, in which a table- 
spoonful of salt has been rubbed, into a large 

an or tub. Have yeast ready prepared— 

rewer’s, German, or home-made yeast can be 
used; if brewer’s, two tablespoonfuls will be 
wanted, with two teaspoonfuls of brown sugar, 
and half a pint of cold water; if German, one 
ounce and a half, with one teaspoonful of brown 
sugar, and half a pint of water; if home-made 
three tablespoonfuls, one of suger, with half a 
pint of water. To the yeast and cold water add 
three pints of luke-warm water, and stir toge- 
ther in a basin or jug. Then, using a large 
wooden spoon, mix the flour into a so dough, 
moving the spoon from the outside to the inside 
as in kneading. Five minutes will be ample 
time to mix it, as the dough will be soft. When 
lifting the dough from the pan, sprinkle a little 
flour on the spoon and sides of the pan to 
prevent waste. Divide the dough into 
four pieces, shape these into loaves; the 
more quickly this is done the better will be the 
bread. Each piece of dough should be aeopret 
into a four-pound baking-tin (greased and flour- 
sprinkled), and the tins placed four feet from 
the fire to rise. This will take from: two to 
three hours, and care must be taken to keep the 
dough in an even temperature of 90 degrees 
tins, if placed in a 
screen, must be turned round occasionally. A 
thick-folded cloth should be laid over them to 


7249—Ladies’ Basque. 
7236—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt. 


No colour is more in vogue or more generally 
delightful than soft warm grey. The costume 
illustrated shows ladies’ cloth in the favourite 
tone with trimmings of black and white passe- 
menterie, but the design is equally well suited 
to all stuffs capable of soft folds, whether silk 
or wool. The bodice, which is especially 
designed for matronly figures, is slightly draped 
at the front but smooth-fitting at the back. It 
is also supplied with double under-arm gores, 
which render the adjustment trim and are 

uliarly desirable for stout figures. The 
oundation of the front is a fitted lining that 
closes at the centre-front, the draped material 
being closed invisibly at the left shoulder and 
under-arm seams. ‘The sleeves are two-seamed 
and snug-fitting close to the shoulder where 
they are each laid in two deep tucks which 
form the slight puffs and support the epaulettes. 
The neck is finished with a straight high collar 
to which is attached an upstanding frill of lace. 
The entire bodice is graceful, yet so constructed 
as to lengthen the waist and reduce the apparent 
size. The skirt is seven-gored and quite plain. 
The numerous seams provide perpendicular 
lines and so tend to increase the height. The 
front and sides are perfectly smooth, all fulness 
being arranged in underlying plaits at the back. 
_To make this bodice for a lady in the medium 
size will require two yards of 44-inch material. 
The skirt will require five yards of the same 
width goods. The bodice pattern, No. 7249, is 
cut in sizes for a 32, 84, 36, 88, 40, 42 and 
44.inch bust measure. The skirt pattern, 
No. 7236, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 82-inch waist measure. 

Any pattern will be posted to any address in 
Great Britain or abroad on receipt of 6d. in 
stamps by the Bazar Pattern Co. (Department 
W.), Belper. 


baking. 
when the loaves are Bt 

allowed to cool. The baking will take from one 
and a halftotwo hours.—From Soups, Savourtes 
and Sweets. 


WOMEN IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Tae thin end of the wedge is in, for 
Women are to be found on parish, rural district, 
and urban district councils. Of women in- 
spectors, there are those who work under the 
Health Acts (that is, as sanitary inspectors), 
others working under the Factory Acts, the 
Shop Hours Act, the Infant Life Protection 
Act (Baby Farming), &c. Then the assistant 
inspector under the Local Government Board 
is a woman who visits workhouses, schools, 
infirmaries, &c. There are beside about six 
women doctors to attend the female patients in 
lunatic asylums. It sounds progressive, but, 
after all, this is but a handful spread out over 
the country—a country in which there are more 
s women than men. 


used to bring on severe pains. 
became impoverished, and doctors could do 
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WHAT THE SWEEP SAID. 


A apy who owes probably her life, certainly 
her health and happiness, to a sweep who came 
to her house “on business,” has been visited 
by a Newark Advertiser reporter. 


For fourteen years Mrs. Pegg (of Cotham, 


near Newark) had been through the fires of 
affliction. “For twelve years,” she said, “Ty 
was like a woman three-parts dead.” She had 
a combination of complaints, chief of which 
were a very bad digestion and a torpid liver. 


She could not digest her food, and every meal 
Her blood 


nothing for her. 

“T cannot refrain,” said Mrs. Pegg, ‘from 
expressing the great gratitude of my heart. 
For fourteen years I suffered much. So weak 


did I become that to walk upstairs gave me 
very great difficulty, and I ad to gasp for 
breath. Whatever I ate caused me intense 
suffering, and I soon became unable to do my 
work ; life was a burden to me. One day, when 
our sweep came to clean the chimneys he 
noticed how ill I looked, and he said, ‘Why 
don’t you try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People?’ I had tried nearly every medicine 
advertised, and the doctors could do me no 
good, so I had little faith in anything. How- 
ever, after talking it over with my hishand: we 
determined to give the Pills a trial. That is 
three years ago now, and you would hardly 
know me for the same woman. The first box 
began to do me good, and, persevering with 
them, I quickly got quite well. Dr. Williams’ 
Pills have done wonders for me; there is 
nothing like them. They are our family doctor 
now. Whenever I feel run down, instead of 
sending for the doctor, I fly to Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People.” 

The old, unscientific days, when all family 
medicines were simple purgative pills or mix- 
tures, are gone by. It is recognised that an 
aperient is only a temporary remedy; the 
medicine that is to cure must cure not symptoms 
but the causes of disease. Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills, the safest and most universally useful 
family medicine ever compounded, are not a 
purgative at all. They strengthen, instead of 
purging and weakening: hence their world-wide 
celebrity for the cure of anemia, rheumatism, 
bronchitis, asthma, consumption and decline, 
scrofula, and chronic erysipelas. They are also 
a splendid nerve and spinal tonic, and thus have 
cured many cases of paralysis, locomotor ataxy, 
neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, and nervous headache. 
It is necessary to take care notto take asubstitute, 
pills coloured pink in imitation of Dr. Williams’, 
and sometimes actually called Pink Pills, are 
offered by some otherwise respectable trades- 
men. Not one person was ever cured by a 
substitute, however : therefore do not be 
deceived into paying for anything that does not 
bear the full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People, on the wrapper. In case of doubt 
it is better to send direct to Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct, Lon. 
don, E.C., inclosing price, 2s. 9d. for one box, 
13s. 9d. for six. The pills can be obtained of 
most chemists, but it is important to look for 
the full name, so as not to risk taking a sub- 
stitute, and readers should pay no attention to 
anything that is said to induce them to accept 
such substitutes. 
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For 
Young Children, 
Nursing Mothers, 
and invalids. 


The “ D,C.L."” MALT EXTRACT is not 
a medicine nor an 


THE DISTILLERS CO., Limited, EDINBURGH. 


Makers of the Celebrated “D.C.Em.” Weast. 


| HOVIS BREAD 


Strengthens the Digestion and 


improves the General Health. 


(ile OER ALL LEADING BAKERS AND GROCERS. 


6d. gna 1s. Samples of Bread and Biscuits sent on: receipt of Stamps, by 


8. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


@@ Should any ‘difficulty be experience in obtaining Hovis Bread, Bisouits and flour, or if 
what is supplied be unsatisfactory, please write—in latter case enclosing sample, the whole cost 
which will be defrayed—to 8. Frrron & Son. 
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ACHILLE SERRE, 


HIGH-CLASS DYER AND CLEANER, 
263, Oxford St., & 10 New Bond St. W. 


THE MOST HLABORATE COSTUME CLEANED WHOLE. 
Country Orders, on all of which Carriage is paid one way, should be addressed to 


Works: WHITE POST LANE, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, E. 


Marca 10, 1898, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN, 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. : 
Price 1/- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 256, Strand, W.0. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the up- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. Arzmsog 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 24. 


KAREZZA“™=... 


A bold, brave book, teaching ideal marriage, rights of the 
unborn child, a designed and controlled maternity. 


Union S1GNaL: Thousands of women have blessed 
Ds. SrockHam for ToxoLoey, thousands of men and women 
will bless her for KakEzza. Price 4/6 net., post free. 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 7, Imperial Arcade, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


——————————————— 
A TOUR IN BIBLE LANDS, ‘> ==! 
ganised, via the Overland Route (Brindisi) to 
Egypt and Palestine. Conducted by a Clergy- 


man who has lived twenty years in Palestine, 


| and whom the late General GORDON alluded to 


as ‘“‘a man after my own heart.” Also recom- 
mended by Canon Tristram and Dr. CunNINcHAM 


; itinerary— 
CO-OPERATIVE TOURS, 
W.C. 


Mr. & Mrs, HOOPER’S 
158 Strand, 


OLD BLEACH LINENS FOR DRAWN THREAD WORK. 


The warp and weft being of equal stre and the 
finish perfectly pure, the threads can be wn more 
easily than from any other make of Linen. 


8 Qualities and 5 widths. Prices 94d. to 2s. 10d. 
Patterns from the appointed Agents. 


GERRARD ORES 
COX & ‘PAINTER, LTD., Linen Merchants, Malvern 


8 GOLD MEDALS, or the - HARRISON ‘ and‘ 
HARRISON KNITTING MACHINE CO. LTD, 
Worke: 48, Upner Rrook 8t., Manchester. 


£100 —‘“ How I make £100 yearly 
© certain from 25 hens kept in absolute 
confinement.” Hundreds doing it. Pamphlet — 
me aes 1/1. — Address, Rodgers, 88, Aldates, 
‘ord. 


ARYISPTIG DRESSMAKING 
CUTTING and FITTING 
Taught by Mrs. COPPING, 


High-class Dressmaker. 
For particulars apply, 41 AMPTHILL SquaRE (near Euston), 
[ Lonpon. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman's Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Penny, every Thursday, 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


The “WOMAN’S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. j 


i ee RE ae ee 
SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 
Subscribers who desire ““THE WOMAN'S SICNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount, 


as stated above, addressed :— i 
To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SICNAL,” 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. | 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. | 
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